























Arehenlagia Cambrensis. 


THIRD SERIES, No. XIX.—JULY, 1859. 


LETTERS OF EDWARD LHWYD. 
(Continued from p. 348, Vol. IV.) 


Oxf. St. Davids day 

Dear S' 210 ied 1693 
I am very much in y' debt but when my present business 
‘is off my hands; I hope to correspond with you more warmly. 
You needed not have sent up y’ money so soon; for ’tis a hard 
case ‘if: I can not prevail to have one or two: books at a subscriber’s 
rate thé'I ‘come later than the time proposed. Y' ISS. were ac- 
acceptable ; but whether I can get them into Camden or not may 
be question’d; for Mr. Gibson tells mé now that they have not 
room for much additions; and that-at his reviseing of all y* 
papers sent in, he must so dispose things as that the whole work 
shall appear uniform &c. w“ is contrary to y* agreement we made 
at first with the printers, and for that reason D' Edw* would have 
me keep my papers, in order to print them apart. But since 
matters have gone so far, I am resolv’d they shall goe on for me, 

and therefore shall submit to their censure what I have collected. 

The kindled exhalation in- Meirionydhshire is one of the most 
remarkable phenomena I ever heard or read of. I conclude it is 
a meteor or ignite vapor, and not the effect of witchcraft, for that 
it has operated in the same method now fortwo months: viz a 
kind of ignis fatuus proceeding allmost every night from y* sea 
shoor; and that continued along the sea coasts for two or three 
miles. Now althé an ignis fatuus is no very unusual meteor, 
yet that it should not onely continue regularly for two months 
together, but also fire hay and corn and buyldings, is not that I 
know of recorded by any historian or philosopher. The effect 
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therefore being so very extraordinary; it seems necessary we 
should also search for some cause exceeding what is usual. To 
acknowledge freely my thoughts to you; which I desire you 
would communicate to as few as may be (or rather no body at 
all) I doe imagine there has been a considerable quantity of 
locusts drown’d in our sea in their voyage from America (for 
thence I suppose they came) which being cast up on the shoors 
about Harlech produced an infectious exhalation which poyson’d 
the cattle; and being kindled also fired y* hay and corn. Nor 
is it so strange that their poysonous vapor should thus kindle; 
when we consider that even whilest alive multa (says Pliny) con- 
tactu exurunt. I must confesse not onely y’ self, but also Mr. 
Ray, D' Bathurst, D' Lister, and all others to whom I have 
imparted my thoughts wholy dissent from me. But as my rule 
is to be as cautious as I can, in makeing use of my reason; so I 
am not to be byassd so much with authority, as to acquiesce in 
the belief of anything from the judgment of others; for which I 
have no warrant from my own reasoning. All the account I have 
of this fire is from my worthy friend Mr. Jones of Dol Gelheu: 
who seems inclined to believe it witchcraft; and could give no 
other account of it but the particulars of the mischief it has 
wrought. He liveing too remote from Harlech to answer queries 
and to give a full relation of all circumstances. I shall adde 
nothing upon this subject; but that I shall be ready to lay down 
my conjecture: when I find good reason for it. What you 
mention of y°® grounds being infectious long before is confirmd 
by many others; but ’tis generally confessd they never dyed so 
suddenly as this year &c. I have sent queries to Mr. Henry 
Lloyd ; which if he’s pleasd to answere we may be able to guesse 
farther &c. 
I am (D'S') y" most affect. kinsman 
& humble serv‘ E. Lawyp. 
For y® Rev‘ Mr Jo. Lloyd 
Scholemaster at 
Ruthyn. 


Ozford March 8 
Hon? S‘ 1693 

I just now receiv’d y" most obliging letter of the 28% 
of Febr. and y* excellent draughts you were pleas’d to send me 
of maen y chwyfan &c. came to hand about a fortnight or three 
weeks since. [ am ashamed that I have put you to so much 
trouble at a time so inconvenient, but being ignorant of it I 
doubt not but you ’l excuse me. I acquainted you with my 
receiving y° draughts in a letter which I guesse might come to 
y’ hands soon after y* date of your’s; and added some questions 
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relateing to them all which I find anticipated in your letter. Mr 
Gibson the gentleman whom the Printers have employ’d to 
deliver this Book of y* Presse, tels us they can allow us to be 
but brief in our additions: otherwise they cannot affoard (as they 
have engaged in their printed proposals) to sell y* book at lib 12s 
(sic). He adds farther that we must give him y® liberty of so 
disposing of our notes as y* whole work may seem uniform : which 
(I fear) includes also a liberty of keeping much of what shall 
be communicated for a latin Edition or some other use. Upon 
this account Mr Kennet who had undertaken Oxfsh. is fallen 
off; and some others begin to.be dissatisfied. Some friends also 
advise me to break off; but since things are gon (sic) thus farre, 
I’m resolv’d to go through with it as well as Ican. Before I had 
rec’ your letter M' had made y* same objection concerning the 
letter AZ on y* copper plate, with that you mention offer’d by the 
Bishop of Chester. And when I answer’d that letter occurr’d 
frequent in Reinesius his Syntagma Inscriptionum he reply* Rein* 
has taken those ISS out of MSS &c. and not copied them him- 
self from y* stones. But I look’d upon that (pardon my freedom) 
as onely a disputatious subterfuge, and so acquiesc’d in y* answer. 
For it seems too hard to imagin (sic) y‘ y° same mistake should 
be committed in at least 200 inscriptions copied by several hands. 
Nor can we well suppose (unlesse we suffer prejudice to lead us 
into dotage) that any one should counterfeit this copper plate. 
M' Davies of Newburgh in Anglesey writes thus (in all like- 
lihood) of your plate or Discus; but I am fully satisfied he has 
been misinformed. ‘“ About 50 years agoe there was accidentally 
dug up, in y® parish of Aberfraw, around large piece of plate 
about 18 inches in y* Diameter, and thicker in y* midle (sic) than 
round the edges, having this inscription Soca Roma. It came 
to the hands of Owen Wood of Rhosmon Esq. and was found to 
be Corinthian brasse. He presented it to Dt John Williams then 
Archbishop of York &c.” A country fellow in Caermardhinshire 
describ’d to me exactly such a cake of silver he once found in 
that countrey. Haveing not at that time heard of any such; I 
was not so inquisive (sic) as to ask him whether it had any 
letters, neither did I take the name of the place in writeing where 
it was found. In Lodovico Moscardo’s Museo Lib. 1. cap. xxvi. 
which is inscrib’d Delli Amuleti there is much such a head as 
that you sent me; which confirms what you mention concerning 
it. I shall venture to say twas found somwhere in Norta 
Wales: as I suppose I may safely, since you are so particular 
as to inform me ’twas found in a well. We have an earthen 
vessel here in y® museum somwhat of y* form of your urn, 
which we call a Portugal Ewer, but whether truly or not I am 
uncertain. It seems probable that your Crikiaeth urn was also 
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to hold water or some other liquor in; either at washing or sac- 
rificeing &c. Such Roman Burial-urns as I have seen had large 
pieces of burn’t bones in them, such as could never be put into 


such urns as yours. The brasse daggers were found in Meiri- 
onydhshire but upon ye borders of Gaernarvonsh. near Bedh- 
Kelert. I was there in ye countrey and procur’d several pieces of 
them : but I did not hear there that any of them were guilt (sic). 
I took Clawdh Wat to be onely a continuation of Clawdh Offa 
under an other name. I can not guesse how this came to be 
call’d Clawdh Wat, nor whence the Roman way so call’d has 
been named Watling Street. I have observ’d in several moun- 
tanous (sic) places small brooks issue violently out of y* ground ; 
and always judg’d them subterraneous currents, haveing seen 
such at Wkie Hole and Ogof Lhan y Mynych & some other 
caves. As for miraculous wells I take it for granted that super- 
stition and ignorance first gain’d them that reputation; which 
prejudice and bigotry has ever since maintain’d. As for y® sent 
(sic) of y* mosse, ’tis no more than what’s natural, and to my 
knowledge there are other wells (in y® same countrey) the mosse 
whereof is endued with that smell. I can add no more at present 
than that I am Hon! S' 
Y* much obliged and humb'* 
Servant Epw. Luwyp. 
To y* hon? Rich. Mostyn 
Esq’. at Penbedw in Flintshire. 
Chester post. 


Dear S"! Oxf. July 31. 1694. 
I’m afraid y* by this time you begin to question whether 
i old Friends at Oxford be adhuc in vivis. And my onely 
opes are that my friend Mr. Wyn (sic) has in some measure 
satisfied you, that since our late active correspondence, I have 
been somwhat busy haveing y‘ ungratefull task layd upon me of 
drawing a catalogue of about 1000 MSS. in my custody ; besides 
that which you have contributed so much unto. They have now 
printed off about 7 or 8 counties, but have as yet but one presse 
at work, so that they have not come near Wales. I have sent in 
the six counties of South Wales and Monmouthshire long since: 
but have not yet parted with those of North Wales nor shall I 
be obliged to doe it ’til they have printed and sent me down some 
at of South Wales which I am sure will not be this month. 
r. Mostyn’s draughts together with some other Antiquities out 
of South W. (Monmouthabire chiefly) will be engrav’d in a table 
or two at the end of the Welsh Counties; to which I have also 


1 Altered to “‘ Dear Veteran.” 
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added three specimens of Mock-plants, whereby I mean im- 
pressions of distinguishable species of plants; on cole slates at 
20 fathoms depth &c. I have omitted a draught of an urn Mr 
Mostyn was pleased to send, because I am told by some of Lhfn 
that twas found amongst y* Alge or Gwmmwn; so that [ am not 
satisfied as yet but that it might be cast out of some Portugal 
vessel ; seeing we have such at y° Museum by the name of Portugal 
Ewers: and that in regard it’s like a sandbox within, it could not 
ssibly be an urn, for that in urns we constantly find great pices 
(sic) of burnt bones. I shall take care to observe Mr Mostyn’s 
orders in not making use of his name. I am troubled that Mr. 
John Williams and D* Charles should both refuse me the favour of 
takeing a figure and description of y* Gold Torques. M* Williams’s 
answer was that he could not grant it; because he could not call it . 
his own; and D* Charles (who had it a long time in his custody) 
required Mr. Williams’ leave, before I should take any acc* of it 
What ends either of them could propose is best known to them- 
selves. I had sent up y® draughts to be engrav’d some time 
before S‘ Roger purchas’d it, nor did I know he had it ’til yes- 
terday. I beg a letter from you at y’ first leasure; with all the 
additions you can make. I desire a catalogue of such places 
where either y" self or Friends have observd any fossil shells for 
I intend to say something in general of such bodies, but have not 
resolv’d in what county. If you have received any tolerable 
account of y® fire in Meirionedhshire from some ingenious person 
ray send it me: for I would willingly give a full relation of it 
in that county, though I should say nothing to the cause. We 
have been inform’d here that ’twas seen also in Caernarvonshire ; 
of which I would gladly be satisfied. Mr Ray has added cata- 
logues of the rarest plants in each counties (sic): and has (upon 
my unwillingnesse of being at unnecessary trouble) has drawn 
up also a catalogue of y® rarest plants in Wales, hitherto observ’d. 
But we are all so jealous of these printers that as yet we are un- 
satisfied what they’! doe. Viz. how much or how little they’l 
rint of what we send them. All your friends here are very well. 
ed Humphreys’s brother gives you his humble service, and thanks 
for your kindnesse at his coming up &c. I hope to see’m (sic) a 
ood scholer in few years; for he seems to be a very toward lad. 
M hearty service to lapid Cardo (sic) &c. I am S* y™ most 
affect. F', and servant 
Epw. Luwyp. 
shall I give Price of Lhanvylling a small toutch or not? 
For y* Rev. Mr John Lloyd Scholemaster of Ruthin 
in Denbighshire North Wales Chester post. 
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Dear S' Oxft- Oct. 25. 96 
It’s high time to let you know I am as yet amongst y* 
living: thé I have leasure to say little more at present. I am 
return’d to Oxford about a fortnight since having rambld (very 
much to my satisfaction) through 8 or 9 counties. I gave some 
account of my successe to D® Saeed Robinson, who tels me in 
his answer y* what occurr’d to me this summer is sufficient for a 
volume according to the measure and proportion of some late 
writers ; which thé he be my particular friend is I must confesse 
too fulsome a compliment. 
My L* of Bangor was extraordinary obliging; and is incom- 
ag the best skilld in our — of any person in Wales. 
e gave me leave to take a catalogue of his MSS. which thé 
considerable enough are yet much inferior to the collection at 
Hengwrt which I take to be the most valuable in its kind any 
where extant; thd I found no Manuscript there which I could 
safely conclude to have been written five hundred years since. 
My design hereafter is to spend a month or two (according to its 
extent) in each county ; and so bid adieu to it: tho I think I have 
taken the best course the first year, to ramble as far as con- 
veniently I could in order to inform myself what helps I may 
expect from Manuscripts &c. in general : and to give more general 


satisfaction to the ens I shall begin in Monmouthshire as 


being but a day’s rideing hence and lying next to Glamorganshire ; 
where the Gentry have subscrib’d as much as a third part of all 
Wales as far as I can yet learn. For I know no more of the 
subscriptions in Denbighshire and Flintshire than I did when I 
left you; thd I hope you will shortly send some news thereof to 
Y" most affectionat Fr* and servant 
Epw. Luwyp. 
I have sent you Nicolson’s Historical Library as a small present 
by Cadwaladr the Carrier. My humble respects to M’ Robinson, 
Mr Rich* Mostyn and our Ruthin and Maerdy Society as you 
meet with opportunities. 


Dear S* Oxf4, St Steven's d. 96. 

I had y’ L’ just now; and had observ’d the very same 

method you advise me to, about a week since. For I sent by M’ 
K. Eaton a parcel of Queries to Mr Price of Wrexham, with a 
mg many more to your worship directed to be left w y" Br, 
alf a dozen to Chancellor Wyn (from his brother William) a 
dozen to Dick Jones, the like number betw. Ken. Eytyn and his 
Father ; two to Mr Humphreys of Maerdy, four to your brother 
David ; and-about 50 to the parson of Dolgelheu. His fellow 
travailler Mr John Davies took with him a good parcel for 
Anglesey, and about a douzen to the Schoolmaster of Bangor. 
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I shall dispose of them to other countreys as | have opportunities ; 
but must trouble you to prevail with your kinsman to disperse 
them in Flintshire where I have no acquaintance at all. I have 
printed four thousand of them ; so that I can afford three to a 
parish ; or more or lesse as occasion requires ; besides a sufficient 
number for Cornwall &c. My acknowledging in this paper a 
competant encouragement will probably be the occasion of few 
or none subscribing hereafter. However to such as ask what 
their neigbours have subscribd you may answer S' Rich. Midleton 
5” S* Go. Trevor 5! St Roger Puleston 5'° the Bp. of St Asaph 
40". S" R. Mostyn told me he would subscribe at London and 
I presume ’twill be the same summe. S* Paul Pindar 40s. Mr 
Edsbury of Erdhig 20s. His brother D* Edsbury 40s. Mr 
Ravenscroft (in Flintsh.) 20s. Mr Brereton of Barras 20s. D* 
Rosendale 1 guinea. D* Edw. 40s. Mr Young of Brin Yorkin 
10s. Mr W™ Eytyn 10s. And these are all the subscribers I 
know of in Denbighshire and Flintshire. Such as subscribe ten 
shillings if they expect no books are as much Benefactors to the 
design as they that subscribe twenty ; and will have their names 
according to the order of Alphabet in the Catalogue of Subscribers, 
without any distinction. If they expect books I would not have 
you take their subscriptions, because the Dictionary and Arche- 
ologia (for I have some thoughts of printing them together) will 
arg amount to at least 50 shillings price. "Tis pity the 
ook you mentioned is imperfect; tho it be noe great losse I 
suppose to the commonwealth of learning ; as being onely a col- 
lection and translation out of much better authors. I suppose 
twas writ by one Jones of Gelli Lyfdy in Flintshire, a great 
friend of Mr Vaughan’s of Hengwrt. There is at Hengwrt a 
Geirlyfr of his in several volumes ; but they are onely bare words 
without any interpretation. I sent yesterday a paper of QQ. to 
the Bp. of Bangor; with a request he would recommend them 
to the countrey: and also amongst our Parliament members at 
London. I hope they’ll Frank a good number of them to the 
Clergy and others in Wales. My L* of Bangor’s name ought to 
have been subscribed amongst the approvers: but I could not 
conveniently send him the paper as not knowing whither to direct 
to him: and I was unwilling to print his name without his leave. 
You must extort a promise (if possible) from all your acquaintance 
that they have papers, to make the best use of them they can 
conveniently : and you may assure them that it lies chiefly in their 
own powers, whether a compleat or imperfect account be given 
of their countrey. 1 hope you will take some parish to your own 
share and furnish me with a sheet of paper upon each Query, or at 
least on several of them. I desire not that the answers be returned 
and I belive (sic) twill be two years at least ..... 
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perhaps twill be conv neglect the papers 

thoughts I think conveniency, after they have written 
them: sometime next summer I belive, (sic) they may direct 
them enclos’d to our members from each county : and so we shall 
save the expences of postage. I have neither room nor matter to 
add more: so I subscribe myself 

y’ much obliged and affectionat servant 
Epw. Luwyp. 


For the Rev’ Mr John Lloyd 
at Gwersylht near Wrexham in Denbighshire 
Chester Post. 


Dear S* Oxf4 March 29. 1697 
"Tis high time to doubt whether the veteran be in the 
number of the living: such silence having been hitherto very 
unusual. If you have anything to say to your old friend pray 
let him hear from you before he enters the campaign, where a 
letter may ramble a month before it overtakes him. This day 
three weeks I design God willing for Monmouthshire. 1 had set 
out sooner but that I was resolv’d to put my Lithophyllacii 
Britannici Ichnographia (for so I entitle the catalogue of my 
collection of figur’d stones) in the presse before I left Oxford. I 
have now finish’d it and sent it to D* Lister and Mr. Ray for 
their censure before I print it. "Twill be an 8°° of about 300 
pages and will contain 22 copper plates. By this time I presume 
ae may give a notable guesse what use the Queries are like to 
e of in your parts; or whether twas altogether needlesse to print 
them. I sent a parcel of them to Anglesey by Jack Davies: but 
y’ Chancellor of St. Asaph? (he tels me) perswaded him to leave 
them with him promising to disperse them throughout the 
diocesse. Next Wednesday Mr John Wyn sets out for London, 
in order to go over as Chaplain with my Lord Pembroke. This 
place affoards no news worth the troubling you ; so being in some 
hast I shall adde no more than that I am S' 
Yours most heartily whilst 
E. Luwyp. 

I have never heard anything from D* Foulks so I conclude he 
never receiv’d any subscriptions. Poor Robin Humphreys dyed 
here of a consumption about 3 weeks since. I hope your Fr* has 
writ his Volum (sic) of Cowydheu, and that you have rec’ so 
much money of some subscriber or other as will pay him. I 
desir’d Mr Wilbraham to pay you forty or fifty shillings for me: 
which he promised to doe about the 20 of this month. 


1Cht Wyn? 
(To be continued. ) 








MONA MEDIZAVA. 
No. XXIII. 


GWREDOG. 


Tuis is a small, plain, single-aisled chapel, of the fifteenth 
century, originally divided by a screen into nave and 
chancel. It is only 30 feet by 11 feet internally, and 
appears to have been renovated—not improved—at the 
end of the last century; for a stone near the doorway 
bears the following inscription :— 


OR.1798.RL 


The west gable bears a single bell; in the north wall 
there is a doorway, but no window; in the east wall of 
the chancel there is a single-light window ; and there are 
two small windows in the south wall, of one of which a 
view is here given. It is a good specimen of its kind. 


—_ OY 


ORR een 
Gwredog, South Wall. 
The gables bear traces of crosses; the copings are 


chamfered ; so are the small remains of the lower part of 
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the screen, or roodloft; otherwise, there is no ornamen- 
tation in the building. 

_-The font is of-the- same: date as-the church,-circular, 
, on two steps. 
‘The orientation is E.S.E., and the church’is under the 
invécation -of St. Mary. 


aly ‘LLANWENLLWYFO. 


‘Phis small church, iin’. 1844, (for it has: since ; heen 
. rebuilt,) cofisisted ofa single- aisled chapel, 40 feet by 
- 16 feet internally, divided intoa nave and chancel. In 
- the former was a-north door, anda south, as well as oné 
window in each of the north and south walls, but none 
in the western. The chancel had one east window, one 
northern, and one western,—all:of comparatively modern 
insertion. The building. was, probably. of, the: fifteenth 
century,’ but had been,much renovated in the seventeenth; 
for:on the.scréen was the following ‘inscription: (and ; the 
ganatal fittings. of the church testified to the same date,— 
me ~ RICHARD: WILLIAMS OF RHODOGEIDIO, WHO MARRIED 
~ MARGELLY LLOYD, AT. HIS OWNE CHARGE CAUSED 


©! + ALL: THIS" WORKE OF ‘WOOD TO THE HONOR’ OF GOD {AND 
nIS' ‘CHURCH.’ MAR. 19. °1610. 


: The same munificent. benefactor and. his wife were 
commemorated on a-brass-plate, inserted in the east wall, 
: by: the altar, of which an engraving is annexed. 

’ ; Other ‘inscriptions adorned the screen, they ran thus :— 


- DEUM. COLE AMA: ET TIME. 
‘+ CAR DDUW. ANRYYVE DYN AC ODIN.... FO. 
‘ ORANTIS EST NIHIL. NISI COGITARE . ; 


“On the south side of the altar were two square holes 
in the wall, the lower of which may have served for a 
piscina ; the upper was an ambry, and a second ambry 
existed close to the reading-desk on the west in the nave. 

The font was the only relic of a much earlier church, 
probably of the twelfth century. An illustration of it is 
here given. It stood on the ground without any pedestal 
or base. 
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HERE LIETH THE BODIE OF MARCELIE LLOYD ONE OF Y DAVGH: 
TERS AND COHEIRES OF DAVID LLOYD OF LLYSDYLAS GENTLE 
MAN LINIAILIE DESCENDED FROM CARWED LORD OF IVRKELYN 
THE SAID MARCELIE HAD TWO HVSBANDES,VIz IOHN PRITHE-: 
RCH OF TREGAYANE GENTLEMAN BY WHOM SHE HAD ISsvE [OHN , 
AND RICHARD WILLIAMS OF RHODOGIDIO BY WHOM SHE HAD ~ 
ISSVE TWO SONNES WILLIAM AND GRIFFITH AND ONE DAVGH : 
TER NAMED ANN VPON THE BYRTH OF THE SAID ANN THES. 
|{MARCEIJE DIED IN CHILDBED THE X DAY OF NOVEMBER ANO 
1607 BEINGE THEN OF THE AGE OF X XXI YEARES IN WHOSE 
DEARE MEMORIE THE SAID RICHARD WILIAMES HERLATE Hvs- 
BAND CAVSED THIS INSCRIPTION TO BE ERECTED IN IVNE 1609 
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Llanwenllwyfo Font. 


The chancel was coved under the roof; and the pulpit, 
as well as the screen, bore the date 1610. 

The whole building was in bad repair, and had become 
too small for the wants of the parish. The new church 
has been erected chiefly at the cost of the family of 
Llysdulas, which is in this parish. 

The orientation was E. by N., and the church was 
under the invocation of St. Gutalie yi, who flourished 
in the seventh century. 


LLANGWYLLOG. 


This edifice, single-aisled, 68 feet by 14 feet internally, 
is divided by the remains of a screen into chancel and 
nave, and has the western portion of the latter partitioned 
off for a school. The building is of the latter half of the 
fifteenth century; and has rather better architectural 
features about it than most of the small churches in 
Anglesey. The east window is four-centred, of three 
lights, trifoliated, with bold splays and mouldings; and 
bears in its centre light the following coat of arms, viz. :— 
sable, a chevron argent, between 3 ox heads proper. 
- (Bulkeley ?) 

In the south wall is a doorway, which, being characte- 
ristic of the epoch, is here engraved. 

The font is circular, plain, on two steps. 
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Llangwyllog, South Doorway. 


In the church-yard is a tomb at the east end of the 
building, the head-stone and foot-stone of which seem to 
be fragments of the shaft of a cross; and another tomb 


at the west end of the building has for its head-stone a 
cross-shaft, with a slight portion of the head remaining. 

The orientation of the church is due East, and it is 
under the invocation of St. Cwyllog, who flourished in 
the sixth century. 


¢ LLANERCHYMEDD. 


This church consists of a nave and chancel, with a 
tower at the west end of the former. The internal 
dimensions of the nave are 49 feet by 20 feet; of the 
chancel, 34 feet by 19 feet. The tower is 14 feet square 
inside, and about 40 feet high. 

This is one of the more notable ecclesiastical buildings 
of the island, though it is only a chapelry to Llanbeulan. 
The building, as it now stands, is of the beginning of 
the fifteenth century in its principal parts; but the side 
windows are modern insertions, and many important 
alterations have been recently effected. The present 
description of it applies to its condition in 1844. 

The nave is entered by a north doorway, on the east 
side of which are traces of a stoup; there is also an 
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entrance from the tower. In it is the font, circular, and 
tapering upwards from a rectangularly moulded base, on 
a single step. Outside the north wall runs a stone bench, 
to where the chancel sets on. The north doorway is a 
good example of the period, under a hood-mould, all 
chamfered concavely. The couples of the roof have their 
tie-beams resting on circular braces. 

The chancel arch is round and low, springing from 
square piers with abaci square in section, and may have 
formed part of a much earlier building. The east window 
of the chancel is the same as the west nave window at 
Penmynydd ; and so far links the date of the erection of 
the one church to that of the other. 

The tower is in two stages, with plain square-headed 
loops, and no buttresses. The parapet is deep and bold, 
similar to those of the Pembrokeshire towers, except that 
it rests on a cornice, not on corbels. In the eastern 
parapet is the bell-gable-—an arrangement so singular 
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Llanerchymedd Tower, East Side. 


that an engraving of it is here given. There are traces 
of ancient crosses on the gables of both nave and chancel. 
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The orientation of the church is E.N.E., and it is 
under the invocation of St. Mary. 


LLANDYFRYDOG. 


The walls of this church, which is one of the better 
sort in the island, are probably of the end of the four- 
teenth, or beginning of the fifteenth century, because 
several portions of the windows, &c., show mouldings 
of that date, while other windows are later insertions. 
It consists of a nave and chancel, the former of which is 
nearly square in plan, being 30 feet long, by 29 feet 
wide externally; the dimensions of the chancel are 31 feet 
by 18 feet. The nave is entered by asouth door, under 
a porch of the earliest date of the church, and also by a 
north door of the same. The nave is unusually high, 
being 15 feet to the spring of the roof. In the west gable 
is a square-headed window, of two lights, trifoliated, with 
a pointed rear-arch, 9 feet from the ground, and another 
square-headed one in the south wall; a small square 


window of very late date also occurs in each of these walls, 
one being for the convenience of the pulpit, though it 
disfigures the building. In the north and south walls of 
the chancel are square-headed windows of rather unusual 
proportions, the hood-mouldings coming down very low, 
with their shelves arranged in steps internally; one of 
them is here shown in an engraving. 





Liandyfrydog, North Side, Chancel 
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The eastern window of the chancel is four-centered, of 
the end of the fifteenth century, with three lights cinque- 
foiled. The rear-arch of this, and of all the windows 
and doorways, is well treated, and splays rather widely. 
The chancel walls are high, 14 feet ; and this circumstance 
gives great effect to the interior. The font is plain and 
circular, without any ornamentation. No piscina is visible 
in the chancel. On the south side of the altar is a seat 
bearing R. B. 1630, showing the possession of the Bulkeley 
family. 

The orientation is due East, and the church is under 
the invocation of St. Tyfrydog, who flourished in the 
sixth century. According to tradition this is the place 
where St. Cybi and St. Elian used to meet, coming from 
Caergybi, or Holyhead, and Llaneilian—then only their 
eremitical cells—to confer on subjects of religion.’ 


LLANFIHANGEL TRE’R BEIRDD. 


This church, which is a chapel to Llandyfrydog, is of 


the fifteenth century, single aisled, without any remaining 
distinction of nave and chancel. It had been repaired 





Lianfihangel Tre’r Beirdd Bell-cot. 
1 Vide Rees’ Welsh Saints, p. 267. 
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just before 1844, and had been fitted with new work, not 
of good architectural character, but its principal deco- 
rative features remained unaltered. It is 40 feet by 
12 feet internally. There are two pointed doorways, 
north and south; one square-headed window, trifoliated, 
in the north wall, towards the east end; and two similar 
windows, one trifoliated and the other cinquefoliated, in 
the south wall. The eastern window isa single-light one, 
of the same design as that in Llanbabo Church, but 
distorted by bad masonry. 

Over the western gable is a bell-cot of excellent design, 
which is here engraved. 

The font is octagonal, with projecting ribs at the angles, 
battering much downwards, on a single step. The new 
arrangements of the church-fittings have been made with 
so little ecclesiological reason as to place both pulpit and 
reading desk within the altar rails. 

The orientation is N.E. by E., and the church is under 
the invocation of St. Michael. 

In the church-yard, towards the south-west, stands a 
small early cross, 4 feet high, on three steps, without an 
sculpture upon it, but in tolerably perfect condition. it 
is one of the few to be met with in the island. 

At the east end of the church is a grave with frag- 
ments of crosses at each end, not so large as those in 
similar positions at Llangwyllog. a5 
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RELIQUIZ LHWYDIANZ. 
No. I. 


1673 (1) 116 
1687 








In an Inquisition taken at Bewmaris upon Tuseday 
next before the Feast of S‘ Martine the Bishop (which is 
the 11" of November) in the 8" year of the Reign of 
King Henry the 4" Anno Domini 1406. 

Before Thomas Twkhwl, Philip de Mainwaring and 
Robert Haris the younger commissioners by vertue of a 
commission from Prince Henry Son & Heire apparent of 
the said king Prince of Wales Duke of Aquitaine Lan- 
cester, Cornwall and Earl of Chester, unto them or any 
two of them, directed &c were endited presented and 
fin’d the several persons and Inhabitants of the said 
County of Anglesey whose names are here under written, 
for being in Arms & Rebellion with 


Owen Glyndyfrdwy &c 


V1Z. 


Lhivon 
1 s d 

David ap Iorwerth ddu.... 100 00 
Madog ap Iluy Vychan ... 00 500 
Griffith ap Kenricke ap 

Gronw 00 6 8 Ie ap lef ap Ie 
Ednyfed ap Lluy ap Gr. .. 00 6 8 Ie lloyd ap grach 
ler, ap Hoel ap Mad 20000 Gronow ap Gronow 
Mad ap Hoel ap David.... 00 600 Howel ap Ievan ap W™... 
Yor ap Hoel ap Gr 10000 Dd tew ap Penfrith 
Moris ap p Eioron....... 10000 Dd ap Iev. ddu 
David ap Yor Lydan 0013 4 
Gr Dd ap Yor Tolle ap GE, oc. ees ccces 
Deia apt dur Howel ap Dé chwith 
Tadur a Tudur Matto ap Meirick 
lei ap David ap Ten Madog ap Ievan Kybi.... 
Hoel ap Ie¥ ap Iei goch .. 00 1000 Eingan Caston 
Deikus ap Io bach 0 6 8 Iorw’ ap Ievan Comus.... 
Gr, ap lor bach lerw’ ap lei ap Madog ... 
lei goch ap dda Tei Cynwrick ap Crynwas .... 
lorkin ap david ddu Grif. ap Howel goch 

ARCH. CAMB., THIRD SERIES, VOL. V. 
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ao ap ler Brontua.... 
h 


David ap Iei ap Madog... 
Ir ap Mad dowyll 
Ie Ilwyd ap lef goch .... 
Kenrich ap dd ap Ievan... 
Tudyr ap Dd. ddu 


ler ap teg lum... 

Tollun goch 

Griffith ap lei ap Tydur .. 

Mredidd ap david vychan.. 

Hoel ap Mad Iwyd..... ee 

Hoel ap hof a goch 

Davidd ap hoel ap houa... 

In geirn..... eeeee 

David ap Adda..... 

Ien ap Griffidd ap Adda 
wyid 

Rees ap Tudur tew 

Eningan ap david ddu .... 

Eingan ap wm ally....... 

David ap Iei ap wyn..... 

David ap gr ap Eingan ... 

David ap Wm dd 

Eingan ap Gruffith 

Ior ap Rees 

lor dd ap dd 

Tudur ap gronw ap [en ... 

Matto ap dd 

Tudur ap Madoc 

lor Lwydwyn 

Davidd ap Ednyfed goch., 

Mad ap Edw 

Kenrik offeiriad 

Mad offeiriad 

Ten Llwyd 

Teg ap Tei... cccccsecee 

Mad ap Gronw 

lor ap Eingan ap nai 

WOE]. weccccrccevecess 

Gronw ap Eingan . 

Eingan ap Iorweth wudd.. 

_ ef ap Ien ap Ednyfed.... 

Ien ap Kenrik ap david ... 


0 
0 
0 


6 
5 
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Grif ap Iollyn goch ...... 
David Frater ejus 
Meirick ap Ievan ap Lin .. 


David ap Ior taillior 

David Hilin 

Hilin goch 

Hoel ap Teg ap Mad 

Hoel ap kei ap Hoel..... 
Llewellun ap Blethin ddu.. 
Tudur prydun 

ttona du 

David ap teg ap hoel 

Tor ap lei ap pen duy.... 
Ir ap ken ap lor 

Madog ap lluy ap hoel .... 
Lluy ap y gwuthel . 

Ien ap lor Eingan 

Teg ap len gruth ...... ve 
Eingan ap David gowir ... 
Ien ap len ap y gwuthel .. 
David ap lor ap David.... 
Mad ap Ieh ap Madog.... 
Tei ap Adda ap len 

David ap Ir ap Eingan.... 
Ie ap David goch 

Oo ap Mielir ap Mad 
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Mad ap lloy" ap Mad..... 
Ie david ap tudur 0 
lor ap lei ap Ten hen 0 
lei Iw ap houa 0 
Cradok ap Ten 0 
Madd ap Iefi ap Ilwadok.. 0 
Davidd Eingan wydd 0 
Ringan ap Mad ap Deian . 
Ken ap lei ap Ken ..... 


len pettit 

David ap Mad ap Kenrick 

Mad ap Adda ap David... 

Tudur ap Madog........- 

lei ap Adda ap teg 

Tudur ap David ap lor.... 

Heilin ap Tor.......2000- 

lei ap Madog ap David .. 

Dd ap teg ap Madog wyn. 

lei ap Eingan ap Ednyfed. 

lei Thomas 

Houa ap Ieii ap houa..... 

Matto ap Ieii ap phe 

Deia ap Ieii hen 

lei David ap Tei 

Griff ap Mad ap Eingan .. 

lef ap Sins ap Mad.... 

Hwlkin ap Hoel ap Eing .. 

Dd offeiriad ap Iei ap 
Tudur llwyd 

llwy” Penwras 

leh gethen 

lei ap ken¥ ap gronow.... 

Kenf goch ap Iet 

lo ap Blethin ot ........ 

David ap Adda tew 

Blethyn ap Tudur 

lot ap Ie RG? 

” ap Ieii ap Eingan ap 

e 


lot ap David ap Tor 
David offeiriad ap Iethol .. 


01 
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Howel offeiriad ap Gr. 
nic iiccecenions 

Iorw. ap Ievan ap Hova... 

Dd ap Blethyn ov 

Dd ap Kenric ap Phé .... 

lorw ap Grif ap Iorw. .... 

Matto ap Ien Kyw 

Keni ap Gr. Goch. 

lor ap Ien ap Moreiddig .. 

Ten ap ler ap Ien 

Ien ap Ririd ap hoel ap 
Gronw 

David ap Mad ap david... 

Ii ap Ior ddig ap RO? s?.. 

Tor Golyi 

hoel ap Kenrik ap Gronw.. 

lef ap heilin goch 

Madog gam 

Deikus ap tegans 

Kenrich ap leit hir 

lei saer ap Eingan 

Eingan ap Ie ap david... 

llewelun ap Ie Belyn 

llewj ap Eingan ap Mad .. 

Edn ap hoel dduy 

David ap lley ap Madog .. 

David ap Ior ap len 

Ie ap Blethin vychan .... 

lor ap Ior dduy 

david ap Gronow ap Soryn 

Mad ap Ien dduy 

len ap Blethyn wun 
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David ap Madog ap Ie... 

David ap Ieii ap Ter 

Tei lloyd ap Mad ap Eingan 

david ap Mad ap lor 

Ie ap Blethyn ap Mad ... 

Tei ap Ie dduy 

lor ap Madog vool 

Teg ap Ten 

david ap gwirail 

deia ap Ien ap Ior.......- 

david ap Ie david 

david ap Madog ap Eingan 

lei ap Ien ap lor ...... (?) 

Ro? ap Ior ap RO?....... 

Ie ap lor dduy 

David ap Madog ap david. 

Iei ap Iot ap Brondewath . 

lei ap Wm ap Ithell 

Tudur ap Tei lloyd 

david ap Ien ap Adda 

david ap Phé ap kyi 

Kick ap Iorwerth 

hoel ap Tei ap Ien 

david ap Blethyn wan 

david ap Gronow ap Ien .. 

Iei ap Gronow ap Cynyrigs 

howel ap david ap Ie win- 
rhaith 

Eingan ap Ioy ap Eingan.. 

Hoel frater ejus 

Griffith ap Goch 

Eingan ap Tei y map 

len frater ejus 

david ap Eingan ap 
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of ap Mad uychan 

lluf ap (0 vychan Ednyfed. 

david ap Thomas 

Dryken ap Adda 

Ie ap gronow ap Meirich . 

Mad ap teg grach 

lor ap lluy” ap Ior 

Deikus géch Orach 

Ithel ap Mad ap dd 

David ffrater ejus 

Ednyfed ap Gronow ap Ein- 
gan 

(0 ap Gronow ap Ie 

Adda ap Orach 

Matto ap Ief ap Eingan . 

Ie ap gi ap Ien........ 

David ap teg dduy 

Griffith ap hoel ap lluy” ... 

Meirick ap Kei ap Mad.. 

Ior ap Eingan dduy . 

Ien ap Ior lwyd wyn ..... 

Deia ap Ie ap Griffith.... 

dyei ap dd chwith........ 

hoel ap Ie ap te : 

Kei ap Mad ap dd vychan 

deikus ap dd ap Ithel 
Oneueli 

Ior dduy ap Ior ap Ithel .. 

Mad ap Eingan ap teke... 

lor ap  chwith ... 

R38 ap lor ap Rs 

Ieii ap Adda ap Teg...... 

Teii ap Ieii goch 

lof goch ap Eingan 

Griffith ap Mad ap. 

Griffith vychan 


par, ap dd ap Meirich .. 


coococoococoeocos 


cooocoococoooocooooco 


The above document is only a fragment of a copy of 
the original record, which may perhaps be found at a 
future period.—Ep. Arcu. Cams. 
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BRETON ANTIQUITIES—PONTAVEN DISTRICT. 


SuBJo1nep is the translation of a letter from M. le Men, 
Keeper of the Archives of the Department of Finistére, . 
and a member of this Association. The excursion, of 
which he has given a detailed account, was made in a 
part of the country not yet satisfactorily explored or 
described, with the exception of the remains at Lusuen, 
to which M. Fréminville alludes. The holes he mentions 
on the summits of certain stones, and hitherto supposed 
to have been the sockets of crosses subsequently removed, 
may, when occurring in a cemetery, have been intended 
as receptacles of holy water. The legend of the wren is 
curious. In portions of North and South Wales it is 
considered a sacrilege to destroy its nest or eggs; and 
the part it used to play at Christmas time in the Isle of 
Man, and in Ireland, is well known. 
E. L. B. 


On the 2nd of October (1858) I left Quimper for Concarneau, 
intending an examination of a district as yet unexplored around 
Pontaven and its vicinity. I commenced with the commune of 
Lanriec. The oldest portions of this church are not earlier than 
the sixteenth century; the arcades exhibiting elliptical arches, 
of which the archivolts have mouldings alternately hollow and 
convex, sinking into the mass of the pillars, which have neither 
capitals nor engaged colonnettes. The tower, which is square, 
and pierced on its faces with long openings, is surmounted by an 
elegant octagonal, crocketed spire, flanked with four turrets. In 
the cemetery is a stone cross with figures, and an altar. In 
commencing my tour I had expected to find some Romanesque 
remains, such as those of St. Croix at Quimperlé; but in this 
respect I was disappointed. The most ancient portions of all 
the churches that I visited on this occasion—with the exception 
of that of Moelan, where is an east window of your English 
Decorated style—are generally not earlier than the latter part of 
the sixteenth century. They have more or less been restored in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth, and more particularly to the 
latter period must be assigned the towers and spires. These 
edifices, which are very like one another, appear to have been 
only repetitions of that of Lanriec, having apparently been built 
on the same plan. The tenacity of the Breton character, and 
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the national horror of all innovation, sufficiently explain this cir- 
cumstance. I have frequently seen ancient contracts for building 
rural churches, in which it is universally stipulated that the new 
building shall be in all respects similar to such or such a church 
in the neighbourhood. This still further explains how the Pointed 
style has been in fashion in Britany even as late as 1789, 
although it had long before vanished from the rest of France. 
These observations will give you some notion of the specimens of 
ecclesiastical architecture I met with in this part of Finistére. Let 
us return to Lanriec. The surface of the country here, as at 
Tregune, is covered with enormous blocks of granite, which 
imaginative antiquaries of the Fréminville school will easily 
transform into so many druidic monuments. At Tregunc I found 
some memorials of our early feudal times, one of which, called Ar 
Chastellic, or Little Castle, is situated by the village of Kergunno. 
It is circular, and has a diameter of 100 feet, and is surrounded 
by a rampart and deep fosse. In the greater part of its circuit 
it is defended by a marshy pool, and appears to have been flanked 
by two round towers on the east and west. Another motte, also 
protected by a pool and foss, exists at Penarchoet, and a third at 
the village of Castel. From Tregunc I proceeded to the point 
of Trevignon, on the sea-coast, having been informed of two 
objects worthy of examination, called Ty Korriquet, (the house of 
the fairies,) and Maison du Curé. After a long walk I found to 
my disappointment that the latter consisted of some rocks about 
200 or 300 metres from the land, while the former was a natural 
grotto, such as is frequent in this coast. My disappointment 
was, however, lessened by discovering, at no great distance from 
the little bay of Rehuren, some Roman remains, though in a very 
dilapidated condition. At Trevignon Point I have only to notice 
a feudal motte at the village of Kerriguel, and the pretty chapel 
of St. Philibert, with its fine spire, near which is a well with 
masonry of the seventeenth century, and surmounted by a cross. 
I noticed a peculiar ornamentation on the surface of this cross, 
which I do not remember to have seen elsewhere, and which may 
be best described “ Deux 5 adossis.” Near this chapel are two 
menhirs, 6 feet high, the summits of which are pierced. Every- 
where around lie granite blocks similar to those at Tregunc. 

From this place I made my way with some difficulty to Pont- 
avon, passing by the menhir? near Henan Castle, which you will 
remember. ‘This is called by the peasants the Menhir of the 
Cock, for on putting your ear close to the stone you may dis- 
tinctly hear the crowing of the bird, who stands guard over the 
treasure deposited beneath. 


1M. Fréminville speaks of two menhirs. 
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The next day I made for Nizon, a miserable village in the 
midst of the most charming scenery. There are several roads in 
this district, but it is dangerous to try them for fear of meeting 
with a worse death than simple drowning. If you notice their 
wretched condition to the peasants, the invariable answer is, “I 
have passed them, and others will do the same after me.” These 
routes, therefore, being impracticable, the tourist must find his 
way across the fields, which are cut up in all directions by little 
narrow paths, called Binogen, so that a guide is indispensable. 
In the cemetery of the village is a small octagonal menhir, 2 feet 
high, with a small orifice in its summit, and also a good stone 
cross, with figures and altar. 

At the village of Kermarc, and in a field called Pare Kermarc, 
is a dolmen formed of five upright stones, supporting a table of 
10 feet by 8. A sixth support, which had closed the entrance, 
is gone. This monument is inside 5 feet high, but much lower 
externally. Between the supporters are remains of dry walling. 
At the village of Lusuen is one of the best preserved feudal 
mottes in the whole department, about 40 or 50 feet high, with a 
diameter of 60 at the base, and 30 at the summit. Some portions 
of the walls of the square tower which once surmounted it are 
similar in character to those at Stang Rohan, which you examined. 
Near this feudal fortress, in a field named Parc Roussic, are two 
well preserved dolmens of large dimensions. The table stone of 
the first is 20 by 10 feet, and rests on nine supporters; that of the 
second, 10 by 9, has five props. They lie in the same axis, and 
are separated by an interval where still remains a single upright 
stone, which, with others now lost, must have supported a third 
table. My own opinion is, that in these two dolmens I saw only 
the remains of a long covered alley, divided into several chambers. 
In a coppice at no great distance, and near the farms of Lusuen, 
are the remains of another dolmen. You know my opinion on 
the value of these ancient remains. The careful examination I 
have made during this tour of a considerable number of them 
has only confirmed me in my view. Every honest person who 
sees the dolmen of Lusuen will be convinced that it was once 
beneath a tumulus, there still remaining a quantity of the soil 
heaped up around the table-stone, nearly on a level with the 
ground, although internally the chamber is 5 feet high. Apropos 
to the absurdities M. Fréminville has published with reference to 
this monument, he speaks of the Forest of Lusuen, which in fact 
has never existed except in the brain of the discoverer. 

On my way towards Trevoux, I had the assistance of a guide 
in the form of a miserable old beggar-woman, whose face was 
disfigured by a loathsome disease. Among other stories she 
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narrated the following legend, which I send for your amuse- 
ment :— 

Once on a time, when there was no fire upon earth, the birds 
suffered much from the cold. At last they summoned a general 
meeting to determine which of them should go to hell to procure 
some fire. The wren (laouennec) was charged with this dan- 
gerous commission, which it accepted, and performed with cha- 
racteristic readiness. But the poor little creature having, in flyin 
across the flames, burnt its feathers, thus denuded, asked the 
assistance of the other birds, who all, with the exception of the 
owl, bestowed each one feather to the sufferer. Hence it is that 
the plumage of the wren is so bizarre, and the owl so detested 
by the birds. 

I took advantage of my sojourn at the parsonage of Trevoux 
to make excursions into the surrounding communes, and I now 
give you the result of my exploration. 

Commune of Bannalec :— 

Feudal mottes, one at Kymerch, the other at Guiliou. 

A dolmen at Kermaout. 

I was informed of another one at Coskeriou, at a considerable 
distance. There are also some menhirs at the east end of the 
church, which I had not time to examine. 

Commune de Trevoux :— 

A very fine dolmen at the village of Kerduté. 

An alignment of four stones, two of which are prostrate, at 

Lanniscar village, the tallest of them being about 12 feet. 

A feudal motte at the village of Run. 

Another example, with foss and intrenched inclosure, near the 
manor of Llannongar. 

An intrenched inclosure at Lanniscar. 

Commune de Mellac :— 

In the cemetery a fine stone cross with several figures, and 
some remains of painted glass in the church. 

A menhir (taillé en cone) in the midst of the Bourg. 

Commune de Riec :— 

Two menhirs similar to the last, and surmounted by crosses, 
on the side of the road from Pontaven to Quimperlé. 

A fairly preserved dolmen at the village of Loyant. 

Another dolmen, which has lately lost its table stone, stands 
in the uncultivated land called Ros Corriquet, near Verneur 
village. It has four supporters, against which the soil (the 
remains of its former tumulus) is heaped up nearly to their 
top. 

In the cemetery are two little menhirs of 80 centimetres high, 
roughly cut, each having a small hole in the upper face. 
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Commune de Rey :— 

A small: menhir, roughly cut, and surmounted by a cross, 

stands in the cemetery. 

Roman bricks near the bourg. 

On leaving Trevoux I made for Moelan, the most celebrated 
place in Britany for good cider. In this commune are the most 
magnificent Celtic remains in Finistére; but, before alluding to 
them, I should mention the feudal motte at the village of Ker- 
morsal, and a little more in advance, on the slope of the hill, 
which ends in a marsh, a straight ditch and fosse; but I was 
unable to make out the other portions of the inclosure. On 
approaching Moelan I was surprized to see the road completely 
macadamized with Roman bricks, which I soon found came from 
an adjoining field belonging to the village of La Petite Salle, 
where are the remains of a Roman edifice, but so dilapidated 
that I could not satisfy myself as to its importance and details. 
Near Moelan, feudal remains give place exclusively to those of 
Celtic times, the first example of which that I met with was a 
dolmen, on the right side of the road, about half a kilometre 
from the bourg. Its table stone, which was 7 feet long, had 
been dislodged from its proper position. Opposite this dolmen, 
on the other side of the road, is a menhir 10 feet long, 4 broad, 
and 23 thick. It is called St. Philibert’s Stone, and has the 
character of curing the cholic, by rubbing the person against its 
surface. 

Having crossed the bourg, on my way to the sea-coast, I found 
a menhir, almost square, about 18 or 19 feet high. Owing to 
some mending of the road a year before my visit, it was found 
necessary to remove a large flat stone placed at the foot of this 
stone pillar. Underneath this stone were discovered, in a square 
chamber, the sides of which were composed of dry walling, eighty 
bronze hatchets, or celts, of a very common type, placed one 
above the other in a regular and symmetrical order. 

At this village of Kersegalou is a magnificent covered passage, 
nearly 40 feet long, and in a good state of preservation. There 
are three table stones, each about 9 feet long, and 3 in thickness, 
supported by fourteen lateral props, each end of the passage 
being inclosed by a similar slab. The interior is almost filled to 
the top with earth and small stones, the produce apparently of 
some former excavation. On the same line, and in the axis of 
the supporting stones on the south side, and at a distance of 19 
feet, is a menhir 12 feet high—a veritable sentinel. These two 
monuments, which are in a cultivated field, called Pare ar Menhir, 
have a very good effect in the landscape. 

From Kersegalou I went across the fields to Kermeur Bihan, 
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near the mouth of the Aven. In a field, called Pare Riouach, [ 
found another covered passage, larger than the former one. It 
is 60 feet long, and has twenty-two supporters, on which rest 
eight table stones, each about 7 feet long, the whole being in a 
state of excellent preservation. It is about 53 feet high; but 
unfortunately the interior is filled up with small stones and earth, 
while ferns and briars so thickly envelope the exterior that its 
effect is much diminished, though nothing can better harmonize 
with the general view than this very fine monument. An oak 
tree is now growing between two table stones. It was night 
before I returned to Moelan; but a glorious moonlight enabled 
me to see, at the village of Kergoustance, a third covered passage, 
about 60 feet long, with nine table stones of about 10 feet in 
length. It presents a peculiar feature. Two only of the table 
stones are supported in the usual manner. The others have one 
end resting on the ground, the opposite end being supported by 
the upper part of a pillar, exact like the curious gallery you saw 
at the village of Lescourt, near Douarnenez. The monument is 
without doubt more interesting, as presenting in one example 
both constructions used in these covered passages. The height of 
this monument, which you can easily enter, is about 5 feet. 

On my way from Moelan to Clohars, I remarked, in the 
interminable heath which separated the two bourgs, two or three 
stones 5 or 6 feet high, being probably menhirs. The church at 
Clohars is a new edifice, but the church-yard retains a venerable 
relic. Near the south door of the church stands a rude unhewn 
stone, about 5 feet high, 2 broad, and 1 thick, having on its 
western face a cross approaching the form of the cross paté, of 
the great antiquity of which there can be no doubt. On the 
upper part is a quadrangular hole, in which had once stood 
perhaps a cross, or crucifix. This relic appears to have been 
originally a common menhir, with the addition of the incised 
cross paté. 

There is also in this bourg a feudal motte; and at Guenquis 
a menhir of 10 feet in height, standing in a field on the right of 
the road to the abbey of St. Maurice. 

On making my way across the fields to the ruins of this once 
celebrated establishment, I found little remains but the chapter- 
house, now converted into a kitchen, and which is a pure example 
of thirteenth century work, well deserving a visit. In the sacristy 
of the church is a tomb, said to be that of the famous Ann of 
Britany. The inscription, however, which is of the thirteenth 
century, reads thus,— 

“ Hic : Iacet : Bria : Mabilia : quonda : uxor : Bri; Helgomario : 
Cornubie : militis.” 
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The effigy is incised, and not in relief. The sacristy contains 
another curious object. It is a stone, having a flat and concave 
surface, in the shape of an egg cut through its greatest diameter, 
and about a foot long. On the flat side is incised in single lines 
what appears to be a double cross. I consider it to be a conse- 
cration stone. At anyrate it is a singular object. 

On leaving St. Maurice I entered the forest of Carnouet, where 
I soon lost my way, and was only released from my difficulty 
by a sabotier, who directed me to a road. In this forest are the 
remains of a castle of the Dukes of Britany, of the twelfth or 
thirteenth centuries, near which is a tumulus, explored some years 
ago, and found to contain one of our grottoes, or a covered 
chamber, with its passage. In the chamber were discovered a 
chain, the rings of which were alternately gold and silver; a 
bronze knife, or dagger, which had been fastened to its handle 
by nails, or rivets; some flint arrow-heads; and two stone imple- 
ments (porphyry) of elongated quadrangular form, with the angles 
rounded off, and a hole pierced at each extremity. My informant 
was present at the opening. These objects are now in the Cluny 
Museum, at Paris. 

As you have seen Quimperlé, I shall make no remarks on the 
monuments of that town, but take you to Redenné, on the road 
to which place, on the right hand, in a field, is a well preserved 
dolmen. I did not observe anything else in this commune, 
except that, in the cemetery, the tombstones, which are quite 
modern, have crosses in relief of a very ancient character. I 
passed the night at Arzano (Arthnou), where I found, in the 
cemetery, funeral monuments of a form I have seen nowhere 
else. The usual flat tombstone is wanting at this place; but, in 
lieu of them are small monuments, about a foot or a foot and a half 
high, square and octagonal, exactly like Roman funereal cippi. 
They are ornamented with a cross, or other object, and some of 
them not more than two or three years old. In comparing the 
Roman cippi, the rude unhewn stone surmounted with crosses, 
and the small monuments of Arzano, (which have, without excep- 
tion, a square or round orifice on their summits,) they appear to 
me to be intended for the same purpose, and refer to one common 
object. The small holes we find on the tops of these monuments 
in the cemetery, and on the menhirs in the neighbourhood, are 
not, in my opinion, as is generally supposed, intended for the 
insertion of crosses, but for some other destination connected 
probably with certain religious practices. 

I found the same small monuments at Guilligomarch, which 
I reached in following the banks of the Scorff. In this, the 
most picturesque country I had yet seen, I found a very large 
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feudal motte, called La Roche Moisan, which defended the bridge 
thrown over the river, which here divides Finistére from Morhiban. 
From the top of this butte I saw, on the other side of the river, 
two fortified inclosures, which I ought to have examined. At 
Guilligomarch I only saw the ruins of an ancient castle, to which 
is attached a legend I would tell you if I had any more space. 
From hence I walked to Locunole, crossing the river d’ Elle at a 
point called Coz ty an diaoul, (the Devil’s wicked house,) to 
which also is attached a legend. Before I reached Locunole, I 
was overtaken by a most frightful storm, with a deluge of rain. 
Losing my way at every turn in those frightful roads for several 
hours, I arrived at last, about eight o’clock, in a miserable plight, 
and the weather still continuing so unfavourable, I gave up further 
prosecution of my tour, and returned to Quimper. 





THE EARLS, EARLDOM, AND CASTLE OF PEMBROKE. 
No. III. 
(Continued from p. 91.) 


THE EARLS MARESCHAL. 


Upon the death of Richard de Clare, in 1176, the earl- 
dom of Pembroke became extinct, and the custody of 
his estates, and the wardship of his infant heiress, Isabel, 
devolved upon the crown. 

In 1179, with a personal activity little diminished by 
age, Henry II. once more visited Pembroke, and while 
there had an interview with the bards,— 

“* Who when at Pembroke called before the English king, 

Of famous Arthur told, and where he lay interred.” 
He learned also that a tradition prevailed in Wales that 
Arthur, “ Rex quondam rexque futurus,” would speedily 
arise from his tomb at Avalon and set free his country- 
men, the belief in which no doubt was deep and strong, 
and brought many a wild Welshman into the field against 
the invaders. 

In 1183, Maelgon, son of Prince Rhys, sacked and 
burned Tenby; and, in 1185, the Welsh overran Gla- 
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morgan, burned Cardiff and, a second time, Kenfig, and 
laid siege to Neath. The castle being strong, they were 
resisted, and finally were driven from their battering 
machines by a party of Norman-French mercenaries. 
(A. of Margam.) They also burned what had been re- 
stored of Tenby. In this year Prince John, having been 
knighted at Gloucester, led an expedition into Ireland. 
About this time, also, 31 Henry II., the Honour of 
Striguil was in the king’s hands. (H. of Exch. i. 297.) 
In 1188 Archbishop Baldwin made that tour in South 
Wales which formed the foundation of the well known 
Itinerary of Giraldus. 

In 1189 Henry died, and Rhys improved the event by 
taking the castles of St. Clere, Abercorran, and Llan- 
stephan, and afterwards Dinefawr, and a large tract of 
South Wales, which was not wholly recovered until his 
death, in 1197. He also repaired Kidwelly. 

About five years before Henry's death, in 1184, he 
married the heiress of Pembroke, then fourteen years 
old, to William Mareschal, a young and warlike soldier, 
a younger son of a baronial family, and who appears at 
once to have turned his attention to the defence of his 
wife’s Welsh and Irish estates.’ 

I1I1.—Wituram Marescuat, Earl Mareschal of Eng- 
land, Earl of Pembroke, and so called of Striguil,? was 
grandson to Gilbert, Mareschal to Henry I., and thence 
deriving his sirname, and son to John, Mareschal to 
Henry and Stephen, but a supporter of the Empress 
Maud. His mother’s name appears, from an obit at 
Tintern, 3rd June, to have been Sybil. He fined for his 
father’s office, having sued it in court before Henry I. 
There appear to have been many “ Mareschals”’ attached 
to the court. The title came from Marescallare, “to 
manage a palfrey,” and was applied to persons employed 
about horses and game. The chief of all was “‘ Magister 
Marescallus,” and presided over the household court 


1 Brady makes this marriage the work of Richard, in 1189. 
* Thus the old Earls of Derby were called, from their residence, 
Earls of Tutbury. (Peerage Dig. Rep. i. 406.) 
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called thence the Marshalsea. (Ibid. i. 45.) The pedi- 
gree has not been traced with certainty beyond the 
Norman conquest. Earl William succeeded to an elder 
brother, John, who, 12 Henry II., had, for £100, livery 
of Westcombe, Marlborough, and Ceriel, his father’s lands 
in Wilts, and who witnessed a charter of the Empress 
Maud as “ Johanne filio Gisleberti Marescallo.”’ (Selden, 
T’. of Honour, 648.) He supported the king against 
Becket, carried the great gilt spurs at the coronation of 
Richard I., and, in the same year, had the manor of 
Boseham, co. Sussex. He died childless, 1199, in which 
year, 1 John, Boseham was confirmed to his brother, 
who added the family honours and inheritance to the 
vast estates derived from his wife. The office of Mare- 
schal had been disputed. 4 Richard I., Wm. de Venuz 
fined £100, which, 8 Richard I., he had in part paid that 
he might have the office of Mareschal; and Wm. de 
Hastings was also a claimant against Gilbert and John. 
No doubt it was to extinguish these claims that the king, 
1 John, by charter, conferred on William, Earl of Pem- 
broke, and his heirs, the “‘ Magister Marescalcie.”” Venuz 
probably was pacified, as his descendents in Hampshire 
were long afterwards “ Mareschals” in the household. 

Earl William’s sister married William de Pontarch, and 
was mother of Julian, who married Robert de Berkeley, 
of Berkeley Castle, a leader in the barons’ wars against 
King John. She left no issue. 

Earl William, 

“ Miles strenuissimus, 
Ac per orbem nominatissimus,” 

called the “Sun of England,” from the part he took in 
dispersing the clouds of rebellion, was a firm but judicious 
supporter of Henry II. through the Becket troubles, and 
on very intimate terms with Prince Henry, who, on his 
death-bed in 1184, at Chateau-Martel, in his dying 
anguish of repentance, charged him to bear his cross to 
Jerusalem. Whether Mareschal, at that time, performed 
this piece of vicarious piety is uncertain; perhaps not, 
as he married in that same year, and no doubt had sufli- 
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cient to employ him at home until 1189, when one of 
Richard’s first acts was to create him Earl of Pembroke, 
although there is no good evidence that he used this title 
until he witnesses by it a charter of 1 John. (P. D. 
R. v. 5.) At the coronation, Sunday, 3rd September, 
he carried the gold sceptre with the cross. His elder 
brother being alive and present, he did not as yet bear 
the gilt spurs. 

In this year John de Limesi had £30 to defend the 
land of Pembroke, (Pipe Roll, 163,) possibly a last act 
of the expired wardship of the crown. 

17th October, 1190, he witnessed a Rouen charter, as 
“ Earl of Estrigol” (7. of Ex. i. 29); and in the Annals 
of Waverley he is called Earl of Striguil and Pembroke ; 
and a retainer, John Maltravers, is mentioned as holding 
under him Henneford, co. Somerset, by the service of 
constable of Striguil Castle. In this year, also, the great 
roll of the Pipe mentions the “ Honour of Striguil.” In 
this Honour were 653 knights’ fees in Gloucestershire. 
(Test. de Nevil, 69, 70.) 

2 Richard I., he was constable of Nottingham Castle, 
and was excommunicated by the Pope as a favourer of 
Prince John. Early in the reign, 1189, he was one of the 
lords joined with the two chief justiciaries in the govern- 
ment of the realm, (H. of Ex. i. 34,) and was surety for 
the king that he would meet the King of France at Easter, 
and proceed to the Holy Land. In the following year he 
escaped a payment “per libertatem sedendi in scacca- 
rium,” from which, and from fines having been levied 
before him, 5 and 10 Richard I., Foss infers that he was 
brought up to the law. He also, 1191, paid 200 marks 
into the Norman exchequer, part of a sum of 2000 marks, 
for the Norman half of the lands of Earl Giffard, including 
the chief seat of Longueville. These he retained until 
the conquest of Normandy, when, by charter at Lisieux, 
1205, he gave to the King of France his castle of Orbec, 
and to Osbert de Rouvray those of Longueville and 
Molineux, retaining a power of redemption, on paying 
500 marks, if he, the Earl Mareschal, did homage before 
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mid-May. Whether the earl redeemed these possessions 
is uncertain; but he did homage to the King of France 
for some Norman lands until his death, in 1219. (Ibid. 
i. 169; Rot. Scacc. Norm. cxxxvi.—viii.) From 2 to 6 
Richard I., the earl was sheriff of Lincoln. He appears 
to have held Sussex all through the reign. 

In 1191 the earl went to Richard, then in Sicily, on his 
way to Palestine; and the king, alarmed at the conduct 
of his chancellor Longchamp, named him, as William 
Earl of Striguil, one of a council to check the chancellor’s 
proceedings, and to confer with. the Archbishop of Rouen 
concerning the government of the realm. 

“Hugh Bardolph full fierce, William Mareschal his peer, 

Geoffrey le Fitz Piers, William de la Bruere ; 
These were maintainors to sustain the crown, 
And rightful governors the folk in field and town.” 

In 1184 the earl’s younger brother Henry appears to 
have married; if so, his wife probably died and he 
changed his vocation, for, 1193, he was elected Bishop 
of Exeter, in which see he died, October, 1206. 

In the year 1197 the death of Prince Rhys produced 
various changes in South Wales. Griffith, his successor, 
was opposed by his brother Maelgon ; and Geoffrey Fitz- 
Peter, the justiciary, entering the Marches with a con- 
siderable force, profited largely by their disunion. Rhys 
and Maelgon continued to hold much of Caermarthen 
and North Pembroke; but the earl’s estates appear to 
have been well defended, though he himself was much 
engaged both in England and on the continent. It 
appears from various fines that he-sat in court at Shrews- 
bury, about Epiphany, 1198; while the archbishop, his 
colleague, was engaged diplomatically with David of 
Wales. (Fines, i. 1.) 

18th May he was again in Normandy, and witnessed 
a royal charter at Jumieges. (Rot. Scacc. Norm. ii. cl.) 

Coeur de Lion died 6th April, 1199, and the earl, who 
was in attendance, swore a most acceptable fealty to John, 
whose title and character much needed such support. 
7th April he witnessed a deed at Vaudreuil. (Lbid. ii. 
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xxxv.) He was confirmed in his hereditary office, and 
leaving John to secure the treasure at Chinon, and to 
wreak his vengeance upon Mans and Angers, he proceeded 
to England, where his management, with that of Arch- 
bishop Hubert and Fitz-Peter, led the nobles at North- 
ampton to swear allegiance to the new monarch. He 
was named sheriff of Gloucester and Sussex, and had a 
confirmation of Boseham, and other family manors. 27th 
May he attended John’s coronation at Westminster, was 
girded with the sword of the earldom of Striguil, and 
thus served at the royal table. 26th September he was 
with the king at Vernueil. It was probably at his request 
that John granted, in this year, to the Temple, a mill at 
Pembroke Castle Bridge, upon an arm of the sea. (Rot. 
Chart. 3.) 

26th May, 1200, just after Arthur’s cause had been 
abandoned by the King of France, the earl was directed 
to place William de Cayou in possession of the rents of 
the forest of Awi. (Rot. Norm. i. 23.) 2nd October 
Griffith ap Rhys had a safe conduct from the king to 
come and go, of which notice is sent to the sheriff of 
Gloucester. In this year also the earl witnessed the Jews’ 
charter, (H. of Ex. i. 256,) and was bail for the cham- 
berlain of Tancarville, that he should answer for his 
doings at a forbidden tournament. (Rot. de Obl. 75.) 
The king passed through St. Briavel’s in November. 
(Pipe Rolls, 170.) In this year, or 1201, he had from 
the earl 200 marks of silver. (A. of Ex. i. 39.) 

2nd May, 1201, John, at the earl’s request, granted 
certain toll privileges to the burgesses of Pembroke. 
Later in the year, after John’s visit to Paris, he, at the 
head of 100 knights, preceded the king into Normandy, 
(R. Chart. 95-8,) was 29th September at Harcourt, 2nd 
August with John at Chinon, and soon afterwards had a 
grant of 300 marks per annum for the keeping of Car- 
digan Castle. (Rot. de Liberat. 20-7.) He also witnessed 
a charter remitting to the monks of Canterbury the duty 
on certain wines. (Mad. H. of Ex. i. 766.) This was 
the year in which John divorced Joan, heiress of the 
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earldom of Gloucester, and married Isabella, daughter 
of Aymer, Earl of Angoulésme, already affianced to the 
Comte de la Marche, who became on this account a 
deadly opponent of the English in the following year. 

30th March, 1202, the earl was at Rouen, and 22nd 
April, the month of Arthur’s murder, had custody of the 
eastle of Lillebonne. 28th he was at Roche-Orival. 
23rd May, and 14th and 18th of June, he was to assign 
to Roger de Portes, Earl Warren and others, certain 
lands in Normandy, in place of lands lost by them. 
Earl Warren was to be compensated in Lillebonne. 
28th June he was at Rouen. 7th August he was to give 
to John de Augi the land of Augi, or Eu. (ot. 
Norm. i. 47-50, 1-9.) 18th August he appeared at Caen 
and Le Mans, and so on, continuing in close attendance 
upon the most locomotive of monarchs, his resting-places 
being marked by the number of documents to which he 
bore witness. 7th September he tested a patent roll at 
Le Mans, relating to the Viscount de Limoges, taken at 
Mirabeau. (Rot. Norm. xvi. 43.) 13th December the 
seneschal of Poitou is ordered to furnish him with twenty 
dolia of wine, de dono nostro. (Rot. Norm. i. 65.) This 
was the year in which, on John’s refusal to answer to 
Philip and his peers for the death of Arthur, Normandy, 
Anjou, Maine, and Touraine were attacked by the French 
and Bretons. 

About this time seventy-seven Welsh foot-soldiers, and 
their seven constables or officers, were sent by John with 
certain other troops to Norway. 25th and 26th January, 
1203, the earl was to allot to John and Richard Mareschal 
certain lands in Normandy. 22nd March the constable 
of Chester and Henry de Rolleston were directed to let 
the earl have six carette of wine, quit of mala tolta. 
10th July, being at Rouen, he was quitted for one-seventh 
of his demesne lands. 24th, 25th, and 26th July he 
tested royal rolls at Montfort. (Rot. Norm. i. 71, 84, 
99, 100.) He also, in this year, had a grant of Goderich 
Castle, by the service of two knight’s fees, and had 200 
marks towards keeping up his castles. 4th and 11th | 
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September he tested writs at Rouen; 9th October he was 
also there ; 30th November at Gunnovil; Ist December 
at Cesarburg, and 3rd and 4th at Gunnovil. (Rot. 
Norm. i. 71-118.) 

In 1204 the earl revisited England. 1st April he was 
at Marlborough, on his own property ; 15th at Windsor; 
25th June at Gillingham; and Ist August at Oxford. 
In this year also he was selected as the man of greatest 
vigour and capacity in the English court to relieve the 
the gallant Roger de Lacy, besieged for seven months by 
the French king in Chateau Gaillard, the last hope and 
hold of the English, Vernueil and Rouen having already 
fallen. The earl marched to the ground with a body of 
3000 horse and 400 foot, but owing to the late arrival of 
a flotilla of seventy boats, in which he trusted to destroy 
the floating bridge over the Seine, he was repulsed, the 
castle shortly afterwards was taken, and John, having lost 
the whole of his Norman possessions, fled to England. 

In this year, 1204, Richard Manganell and Walter ap 
Cadivor promised the king a palfrey, William de Braose 
being their pledge, to have right against Robert Fitz- 
Richard, the earl’s vassal, concerning Haverford, held by 
the service of one and one-third knight’s fee. In this 
year also the earl’s clerk, Master Michael, gave five 
marks and six otter skins to the king, to have the vacant 
land between St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, and the 
house of the sons of Brune, the Jew, in the city of Lon- 
don, recognized to be the inheritance of the said Michael. 
(Rot. de. Obl. 198, 218.) 

7th February, 1205, the earl was at Abingdon, and 
next day at Woodstock. He paid four tons of wine for 
liberty to import forty from Normandy, (bid. i. 327,) 
and had a grant of 100 librates of land in the county 
of Bologne. (C.R. P.9.) He appears also as sheriff 
of Gloucester, the county being farmed out to him. (H. 
of Ex. 191, 329.) 

22nd March, 1206, he gave a palfrey for license to 
export forty quarters of wheat from Boseham, and 28th 
May was one of the lords sent to conduct William of 
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Scotland to a meeting with John at York. (Rot. Lit. 
Pat. i.) He was also named constable of St. Briavel’s. 
In this year mention is made of three castles much cele- 
brated in border warfare. William de Braose gave 800 
marks, 3 destriers, 5 chacuri, 24 seasi, and 10 leporarii,’ 
for the fee and heirship for himself and his heirs of 
Grosmont, Skenfrith, and Llantilio Castles, with appur- 
tenances. (ot. de Fin. 338.) : 

11th February, 1208, the earl is directed to give up 
Cicester Castle to the king; and 6th March he is at 
Bristol. A day or two afterwards, John, then in the 
heat of his controversy with Pope Innocent concerning 
the nomination of Langton to Canterbury, thus addressed 
the justiciary of Ireland :— 

“Know that on Wednesday (5 March) we arrived at Bristol, 
at which place W™ Earl Mareschal came to us unbidden, and in 
a disposition to comply with our will; and from Bristol we pur- 
a proceeding towards the council which we are to hold at 

inchester (on the 12 March); and although we wished that the 
said Earl would go and visit his lands until the day of the council, 
yet he would not quit our side, but intends to accompany us step 

y step to the council, disposed and ready, as he says, to execute 
our will.” (P. Roll. 124.) 


The king also at the same time wrote to the barons and 
knights of Glamorgan, as they valued their lands, to put 
in order their houses, as they were wont to do in the 
castle bailey of Cardiff, and to keep ward there as was 
their duty. (Rot. Lit. Pat. 79.) On the 21st March 
the earl seems to have been in Ireland, probably enforcing 
the royal patent of Lord Mareschal for his kinsman. On 
the 22nd and 23rd was the Interdict. In this year the 
earl paid as scutage for a Scottish expedition £65 10s., 
upon 653 knight’s fees, held of the Honour of Striguil, 
and 40s. for Goderich. (Dugd. Bar.) He also paid 300 
silver marks for the land of Offaly, with all castles upon 
it. (Rot. de Obl. 434.) While in Ireland he dared to 


3 Chacurus is a hunter; Leporarius, a greyhound ; Seasus, probably 
some kind of dog; Destrier is a saddle-horse; Palfrey, something 
better, for state. 
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extend his protection to his relative William de Braose, 
then most deservedly under the hot anger of the king. 
In this year also he had grants of the lands of William 
Martell in Somerset and Dorset, (C. R. P. 10,) and of a 
market at the town of Goderich Castle. At that time 
William de St. Ligo was sheriff of Pembroke. (Rot. 
Lit. Pat. 86.) 

Among the indications of the comparative failure of 
the interdict is the success of John’s expeditions against 
Wales and Ireland. 21st January, 1209, a levy was 
directed against the Welsh, (C. #. P. 3,) William, Earl 
of Salisbury being warden of the Marches, and William 
de Londres, keeper of Caermarthen Castle for the king. 
(Rot. de Lib. 142.) The preparation required was pro- 
bably considerable, for it was not for a year that all was 
ready. Tuesday, 24th May, 1210, and Wednesday, John 
was at Cardiff, on the way to meet his army, dispatched 
by sea to Pembroke. Thence he went to Margam, where 
he was so well entertained that, on a subsequent occasion, 
he exempted the abbey from a general impost, little aware 
that meantime the monastic annalist was heaping infamy 
on his name by recording that he starved, in 1202, twenty- 
two prisoners to death in Corfe Castle. (A. of Marg. 
and Pat. Rolls, 34.) While there, 27th, “ Fulco” was 
ordered to provide four ships for the royal service from 
Swansea to Pembroke for Saturday, 28th, an order which 
corresponds nearly with an entry in the Liberate Roll 
of three ships on a certain Saturday going between the 
same ports. (fot. de Lib. 172.) On the 28th John 
went from Margam to Swansea, and thence, Monday, 
30th, to Haverford, where he was on the 31st, and so to 
the muster of the Flemish and other soldiers at Holy 
Cross, ‘“ apud crucem subtus Pembroke.” Here arrived 
with the treasure its servants, Thomas Fitz-Henry, and 
Hugh de Monasteriis, and received 40s. for the waggons, 
making divers payments. Here also were Gilbert de 
Clare, and Richard Mareschal, the earl’s brother. (Ibid. 
72-4.) 
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During John’s stay at Pembroke, William de Braose 
appeared off the coast and offered 40,000 marks for his 
pardon. John probably distrusted his security as much 
as he disliked his person, and though at the instance of 
De Braose’s nephew, William de Ferrars, John offered to 
see him and take him to Ireland, nothing was concluded, 
and De Braose, landing in Wales, laid waste the country. 
This baron, the author of the infamous Abergavenny 
massacre, was as false and brutal as John himself, but the 
chief offender seems to have been his wife, Maud de St. 
Valeri, a high-spirited woman, still, as “ Moll Walbee,”’ 
the reputed heroine of several Breconshire romances, and 
who, in refusing to give up her children as hostages, 
had added a significant hint about Prince Arthur. (Dugd. 
Bar. i. 417.) 

John landed at Crook, near Waterford, probably on the 
6th of June; was at Kilkenny the 23rd, and Dublin the 
28th, and at Meath took possession of Maud de Braose 
and her children, who had fled to, and been taken at 
Carrickfergus. On their escape and recapture, he sent 
them to Windsor, where they are said to have been starved 
to death in 1210. De Braose himself died in 1211-12, 
in France. 

John was near Dublin 23rd August, and on the 26th 
had recrossed and was at Fishguard, and next day at 
Haverford and Kidwelly ; on the 28th at Margam ; on the 
30th at Newport; and on the Ist September at Bristol. 
Thus ended his Irish expedition, one of the few from 
which he returned without discredit. He left the Earl 
Mareschal behind as Deputy. 

In the following spring, 12th March, 1211, the king 
was again at Abergavenny, (Pat. Rolls, i. p. 1,) probably 
in his way to his North Welsh expedition, which he pushed 
to the verge of Snowdon, entering by way of Leominster. 
It was on this occasion that he obtained as hostages 
twenty-eight children, whom he is said to have hanged a 
few months afterwards, in 1213, while preparing a second 
inroad, which however he pushed no further than Chester. 
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8th May, in this year, John, being at Freemantle, paid a 
man 6s. for the heads of six Welshmen, brought to him 
at Rochester. (Pat. Rolls, 158.) 

In 1211 the earl founded the priory of St. John the 
Evangelist, and shortly afterwards the abbey of Craigne- 
managh, or Duisk, in Kilkenny. 

In 1212, 21st May, John, by letters addressed to Fulk 
de Breante, bailiff of Glamorgan, restored to William de 
Karrio (Carew) his house of Karrio, and the lands he held 
when the king was at Pembroke on his way to Ireland. 
(Pat. Rolls, 125.) This is no doubt the same William 
who claimed, in 1207, to have held Moulsford, Berks, 
from the time of Henry I., and who had lands in Dorset, 
Somerset, Glamorgan, and Ireland. (Rot. de Obl. 414, 
491.) 26th May Rhys ap Griffith was allowed by the 
king the whole of the lands which Maelgon ap Rhys held 
of the Honour of Cardigan, excepting two commotes. 
The earl also had permission, and 30th October performed 
homage to Prince Henry, who was specially committed 
to his care. (ot. Lit. Pat. i.) In this year John had 
contemplated an expedition into Wales, and summoned 
the Earl Mareschal and others to meet him at Chester, 
on the 19th August. This, however, did not take place, 
and the musters were dismissed with a sort of apology 
on the 16th August. (Pat. Rolls, 175-6.) 

15th May, 1213, the earl discharged the unpleasant 
duty of witnessing John’s resignation of his crown into 
the hands of the papal legate. 10th June he was at 
Ospringe, and 21st he was detained in England by the 
king’s affairs, and the justiciary of Ireland was ordered to 
attend to his estates there. 19th October, being warden 
of the Welsh Marches, he gave the. king £1000, or 
marks, to have restored to him livery of Haverford 
Castle, which Robert Fitz-Richard held under the earl in 
fee, paying for it at Christmas, Paschal, and Michaelmas, 
each fifty marks. (Hot. de. Obl. 499.) Undeterred by 
the reputed end of Henry I., the royal appetite seems to 
have kept pace with the royal troubles, for at Monmouth, 
28th November, 1213, Roger, the son of Nichol, agrees 
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to give the king all the lampreys he can get, if he will 
request the Earl Mareschal to grant him in farm the 
manor of Langeford, co. Gloucester. (Jbid. 511, Madox, 
i. 481.) In this year the earl was made governor of 
Caermarthen, Cardigan, and Gower (probably Swansea) 
Castles, (Dugd. Bar.,) confirmed 29th January, 1214, 
(Rot. Lib. Pat. i.,) in consideration, probably, of the 
expenses of which offices, he was quitted of 200 marks 
of his payment for Haverford. (Hot. de Obl. 522.) 
Early in 1214 John crossed the sea, and prepared for 
the campaign which terminated in the defeat of his troops 
at Bovines, and the destruction of his hopes of conquest 
on the continent. 8th March he wrote from Rochelle to 
the Earl Mareschal, reporting the safe arrival of himself 
and most of his army on the 15th February. (Pat. Rolls, 
i. p. i.) During the king’s absence the earl arranged 
the formal removal of the interdict, and soon afterwards, 
with the king, he besieged and took Rochester Castle. 
4th November he had custody of Gerald, son of Philip 


nese. a hostage afterwards exchanged for his 


brother David. (Rot. Lit. Pat.i.) Later in the month 
the barons met in solemn assembly at Bury, and swore 
upon its high altar to press their rights upon the king. 
at Christmas. 

19th February, 1215, on his way to Northampton, 
John from Blisworth issued a safe conduct to the northern 
barons, who were to meet the Archbishop and the Earl 
Mareschal at Oxford on the Ist August. (Pat. Rolls, 
ii.) At Epiphany John was brought to bay, and the 
Archbishop, the Bishop of Ely, and the Earl Mareschal 
were his pledges that he would meet the barons at Easter. 
Easter found the barons at Stamford, whence they marched 
to Brackley, where they were met on the Monday after 
the octaves of Easter by the Earl, Earl Warren, and 
Archbishop Langton on the part of John, then at Ox- 
ford. - The various meetings then held did not prove 
satisfactory, and the barons, assuming the title of “ the 
Army of God and Holy Church,” retired to Northampton, 
which however, being garrisoned by mercenaries, they 
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failed to take. Thence they went by Bedford to London, 
where they were well received, and whence they sum- 
moned by letter, and under penalties, the royal adherents, 
and among them the Earl and John Mareschal. The 
Mareschals neglected to obey, but finally were sent by 
John from Odiham, and meeting the barons, settled 
the preliminaries of the great charter. 27th May the 
archbishop and others had a safe conduct from the barons 
to meet the king at Staines. (Pat. Rolls, ii.) 

Upon the sealing at Runnymede, 15th June, 1215, the 
Earl, the Archbishop, and the Bishop of Ely became 
cautions for the king that he would give the requisite 
satisfaction, the settlement of points connected with which 
was no doubt the cause of John’s daily visits to Runny- 
mede from Windsor, from the 18th to the 23rd of June. 

A month later, 15th July, John, being between New- 
bury and Abingdon, and unwilling to meet the barons at 
Oxford on the 16th, sent the earl and others with letters 
in his stead, while he went to Clarendon and Woodstock, 
being however actually, as would appear, in Oxford on 
the day of, and for the week following, the appointed 
time of meeting. 13th September, being at Dover, John 
sent various ecclesiastics and two laymen, John Mareschal 
being one, to Pope Innocent, requesting aid against the 
barons. (Pat. Rolls, 73.) Later in the year, from 13th 
October to 6th December, he was again before Rochester, 
which had been surrendered by the archbishop, and was 
now governed by D’Albini. After a three months’ siege 
he retook the castle, and then, disregarding the barons, 
marched northwards as far as Berwick. 

During this year the earl, no doubt through his officers, 
was directed, 13th June, to receive certain hostages, and 
then to liberate Rhys Boscanus. He also had custody of 
the see of St. David’s, and, 20th August, liberty for a 
“ Navigium ”’ to come to Ros, (co. Pembroke,) providing 
it did not injure Waterford town. 21st October he is 
directed to give up Sweinsh (Swansea) Castle to the 
Bishop of Hereford, and, 18th November, the bishop 
being dead, all the castles which belonged to William de 
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Braose, and were in the bishop’s hands, were directed to 
be given up to the Earl Mareschal. 22nd December the 
Irish justices were ordered to give up to him the castle of 
Dumas, and neglecting this order, they received a repri- 
mand soon afterwards. (Rot. Lit. Pat. i.) 

It is a very remarkable proof of the firmness and 
moderation. of the Earl Mareschal, and of the general 
respect for his character and abilities, that, although a 
loyal adherent to John, and much in his company during 
the year of his nephew’s murder, and of some of his worst 
excesses,-nd man ever attributed any of them to his 
counsels. Philip of France always exhibited towards 
him great personal respect, and though opposed to the 
barons in the field, it is clear that they regarded him, and 
with truth, as a believer i in the justice of their demands, 
and as one'of the very few wise, prudent, and honest 
persons to: whom the king was occasionally disposed to 
listen. The landing of Lewis, 30th May, 1216, and his 
reception in London on the 2nd June, rendered John’s 
cause desperate, but he was still loyally supported by the 
earl, and by Hubert de Burgh, the gallant defender of 
Dover Castle. Both, however, must have felt greatly 
relieved by the death of John, 


1 & Qui moriens multum sedavit in orbe tumultum,” 


and which occurred 18th (19th) October, 1216. 
(To be continued. ) 





LLANARMON IN YALE, DENBIGHSHIRE. 


Tus parish consists of fourteen townships, of which thir- 
teen are in the Hundred of Yale, and County of Denbigh, 

the remaining one being in Flintshire. The names of 
two are Bodidris and Gelligynan. The former was the 
residence of Llewelyn ab Ynyr, one of the warriors who 
distinguished themselves in the battle of Crogen, in 1165, 
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when the English were signally defeated. For his ser- 
vices in this battle he had a grant of the township of 
Gelligynan; and, on the same occasion, new armorial 
bearings were conferred on him. For, while in conver- 
sation after the battle with his Prince, he accidentally 
drew his left hand, smeared with gore, across his sword, 
and impressed the marks of his four bloody fingers on 
the blade, which the Prince observing, ordained that he 
should carry similar marks on his shield, viz., “ Paly of 
eight argent and gules. 

The tomb of his son, Gruffydd ab Llewelyn, was re- 
moved at the Dissolution from Valle Crucis Abbey to the 
church of his native parish. The local tradition about 
whom is that, having gone to Palestine during the 
Crusades, and when engaged in storming a town, he had 
his feet on the walls, when he was terribly wounded in 
the abdomen, and his bowels fell down between his legs. 
He still continued to fight for some time, when a dog 
seized his bowels, and began to devour them. At the 
foot of this tomb, as will be noticed further on, this 
incident is supposed to be commemorated.’ 

The estates of Bodidris have descended lineally from 
these two heroes to the Lloyds of Mostyn, their present 
owners; and the ancient mansion of that name will be 
described and illustrated in a future Number of the 
Journal. 

The parish church, which is under the invocation of 
St. Germanus, as its name indicates, consists of two equal 
aisles, (an arrangement common in this county,) and is 
83 feet by 44 feet in external dimensions. It was recased, 
or rather its outer walls were rebuilt, in 1736; and the 
windows, which are all of the round-headed, pseudo- 
Italian style of that period, betray this circumstance. 


1 A similar tradition exists with regard to other knights of the 
middle ages. In the church of Overton-Longueville, Huntingdon- 
shire, there is a recumbent figure of a knight of the Longueville 
family, (who were settled there soon after the Conquest,) with a dog 
at his feet, devouring his bowels. It would be worth while to collect 
instances of this truly sanguinary incident from other localities. 
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The aisles are, however, divided by a range of six piers, 
bearing four-centered arches of the fifteenth century. 
Over the west end of the northern or oldest aisle, for the 
altar is at its east end, is a small cot, with two bells upon 
the gable. In this same aisle is suspended a good brass 
chandelier of the fifteenth century, in fair preservation, 
represented in the accompanying engraving. 





The font bears date 1737,—a hideous, nondescript, 
baluster-shaped thing, and the sooner it is replaced by a 
suitable one the better. 

In the south wall of the south aisle, near the east end, 
is the recumbent figure of Gruffydd ab Llewelyn, men- 
tioned above. The figure is no doubt a portrait, from 
the peculiar idiosyncrasy of the features. It is painted 
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all over by modern hands, and no value can therefore be 
attached to the colours; but the various articles of dress 
are well made out, and the details are worth studying, 
especially the fastening of the shirt of mail on the neck, 
and the stuffing of the hose. 

In front of the east window of this south aisle, and par- 
tially blocking it up, stands the tomb of Sir Evan Lloyd, 
of Bodidris, a direct descendant of Llewelyn ab Ynyr. It 
bears the date 1639, and is of interest from the armorial 
bearings on the shields with which it is adorned. They 
are as follows; but it should be observed that some of 
the tinctures have evidently been either mistaken by the 
painter, or else obliterated by damp, and that the quar- 
terings are a few only—oddly selected—of the number 
to which Sir Evan Lloyd was entitled :— 

On an escutcheon upon the summit of the tomb,— 
Party per pale; dexter, paly of 8 or and gules (Lloyd) ; 
sinister, per pale ermine and erminois, over all a lion 
rampant or (‘Tudor Trevor). 

Crest,—On a wreath a lion rampant or. 

On four shields below (from dexter to sinister) :— 

1. Tudor Trevor (same as above). 

2. Argent, 3 lions passant regardant gules. 

(Cynan ap Iago ap Idwal.) 
3. Or, a lion rampant azure, langued and armed gules. 
(Cadwgan, of Nannau.) 
4. Within a border engrailed or, on a field sable, a lion 
rampant argent, langued and armed gules. 
(Davydd Goch, of Penmachno. ) 
On fourteen shields below (from dexter to sinister) :— 
1. Vert, 3 eagles displayed in fesse or. 
(Owain Gwynedd.) 
2. Argent, a lion rampant sable, langued and armed 
ules. 
. (Madoc ap Meredith, of Powys.) 

3. Argent, a fret vert. 

(Eyton, of Shropshire? There were two fami- 
lies of Eyton, and the bearing is rightly 
described above.) 
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. Vert, a lion rampant argent ? 
(Gwaithvoed, of Powys.) 
. Gules? a chevron or between 3 Saxon’s heads 
couped proper. 
(Ednyfed Vychan.) 
. Paly of 8 or and gules, over all a lion rampant 
sable, langued and armed gules. 
(Griffith Maelor.) 
. Or, a lion rampant gules ? 
(Bleddyn ap Cynfyn.) 
. Vert, a chevron between 3 wolves’ heads erased, 2 
and 1, argent? 
(Ririd Flaidd, of Penllyn.) 
. Azure, a lion passant gardant or. 
(Llewelyn Aurdorchog, of Yale.) 
. Sable, a chevron or between 3 goais’ heads, erased 
of the second. 
(Ithel Velyn, of Yale.) 
. Gules, on a chevron between 3 boars’ heads couped 
argent, 3 trefoils of the first. 
(Thelwall, of Plasyward.) 
12. Argent, a cross gules. 
(Vere. ) 
13. Argent, a fesse sable between 3 choughs, 2 and 1 
sable. 
( Ward.) 
14. Sable, a chevron argent between 3 water-bougets 
of the second. 
(Bushell.) 

There is a shield of the Caroline period imbedded in 
the south wall on the outside. Its bearings are,—Party 
per pale. Dexter,— Quarterly, 1 and 4 a chevron between 
3 stars; 2 and 3a lion rampant. Sinister,—Quarterly, 
1 and 4 on a bend bordered ermine, a cinquefoil between 
2 mullets; 2 and 3 a cross bordered. 

In the same wall, on the outside, also stands the effigy 
of an ecclesiastic, once no doubt recumbent, but now im- 
bedded upright in a slightly retiring recess. It is carved 
in the carboniferous sandstone of the country, and is 
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much defaced by weather. The drapery of the chasuble, 
as will be seen from the accompanying engraving, is 
peculiarly stiff; it may be of the fifteenth century, but it 
is not certainly known whom it commemorates. Mr. 
Morris, of Shrewsbury, considers it, with great proba- 
bility, to be that of John Lloyd, Abbot of Valle drucis, 
who flourished in this century, and of whom mention is 
made in Arch. Camb., First Series, i. pp. 27, 28. Pre- 
ferring that his remains should be placed with those of 
his ancestors, he may have directed that they should be 
interred at Llanarmon. He was brother of Tudor ap 
Davydd Lloyd, of Bodidris, which Tudor was the lineal 
ancestor of Sir Evan Lloyd, whose tomb has been 
described above. 


R. W., T. M., EB. L. B. 


REPORT OF THE EXCAVATIONS AT WROXETER. 


Ir has been long known that the village of Wroxeter, near 
Shrewsbury, stood on a small part of the site of an ancient 
Roman city, and the indications given by the early writers left no 
difficulty in identifying it. Ptolemy, about a.p. 120, couples it 
with Deva (Chester) as one of the two towns in the district of 
the Cornavii, and calls it Oixpoxdé»ov. In the second British Iter 
of Antoninus, this same town is spoken of by the name of 
Uroconium, which is probably a mere error of the scribes who 
copied the manuscripts, as in a later Iter it is called Viroconium, 
which exactly represents the Greek name as given by Ptolemy. 
The tract De Situ Britannie, which goes under the name of 
Richard of Cirencester, calls it, in the text of the work, Uriconium, 
but in the Diaphragmata, or Itineraries, at the end, the name 
occurs several times under the forms Viriconium, Virioconium, 
Uriconium, and Urioconium. In the list of towns given by the 
anonymous geographer of Ravenna it occurs as “ Uriconium 
Cornovinorum.” We can hardly doubt, from a comparison of 
these authorities, that the true name of the town was Viroconium; 
but it seems also very probable that, at a late period of the Roman 
occupation of the island, it had become changed into Uriconium. 
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This is the name which antiquaries have been in the habit of 
giving to it, though it is not clear how it came to be adopted. ' 

We know that, for several centuries past, the soil of Wroxeter 
has furnished an abundance of objects of antiquity, which have 
been picked up, and sometimes preserved as curiosities, and of 
which a few have found their way into public collections; and 
one or two partial excavations, made at intervals during the last 
century and a half, led to the discovery of Roman rooms, pave- 
ments, and hypocausts. No attempt had, however, been made 
to explore the site of the ancient city, either extensively or syste- 
matically, until the present year. A Committee of Excavations 
was formed last year, and permission liberally given by the Duke 
of Cleveland, who is the possessor of the greater part of the land, 
and by Lord Berwick, who possesses the rest, to open the ground, 
and carry the plans of excavation into effect. The excavations 
were commenced on the 3rd of February, 1859. 

The circuit of the walls of the Roman city are very distinctly 
marked by a ridge of earth in nearly their whole circuit of we 
believe upwards of three miles. They form a very irregular 
oval, and the earth within the walls is distinguished from that 
without by its dark colour, caused by a mixture of burnt mate- 
rials. The surface of the ground, too, is covered everywhere 
with small fragments of Roman pottery, brick, and mortar, 
which have been broken and brought to the surface by the 
operations of agriculture, and perhaps by other causes. Nearl 
in the centre of the space inclosed within the walls, and almost 
on the top of the elevation on which the greater part of the 
city of Uriconium was built, appears an imposing mass of 
Roman masonry, the only part of the Roman buildings which 
remained above ground. It stands in a large field where two 
roads separate, and forms a striking object from either. On the 
northern side this wall presents the appearance of the exterior of 
a building, while on the other remained the traces of vaulted 
roofs which had sprung from it. It was thought advisable to 
commence the excavations at this spot, partly because, as there 
were undoubted remains of buildings to guide us, we should be 
able at once to ascertain the depth at which the ruins lay under- 
ground—a point of great importance in respect to the prospect of 
important discoveries. A pit was accordingly sunk on the north- 
ern side of the Roman wall just alluded to, which is popularly . 
known by the name of the “Old Wall,” the bottom of the 
masonry of which was only found at a depth of 14 feet beneath 
the present surface of the land, and it sank seven feet into the 
sand which forms the under stratum of the soil. From this point, 
trenches were carried to the northward of the line of the Old Wall, 
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which ran nearly east and west, and these brought successively 
to light a series of parallel walls, marked bb, cc, and dd in 
the accompanying plan, a a representing the Old Wall. These 
walls were traced during their whole extent, with interruptions, 
caused no doubt by the tearing up of the masonry for building 
materials in comparatively modern times. The northernmost of 
these parallel walls, d d d, was traced from west to east to a 
distance of 340 feet, when the progress of the excavators was 
arrested by a modern hedge and road. It was subsequently dis- 
covered that this long wall bordered a street, a regular pavement 
of which, composed of smal] round stones, resembling that 
found in many of our older towns at the present day, was met 
with at ein the plan. The wall dd terminated to the west in a 
wall running at right angles to it, which has now been traced to 
a considerable distance southwardly, and there can be no doubt 
that it also bordered upon a street, the site of which is occupied 
by the modern Watling Street Road. 

It thus seems evident that the building to which these walls 
belonged formed the corner of two streets of ancient Uriconium, 
which crossed each other at right angles. Its dimensions would 
seem to indicate that it was a public building, but it would be 
premature in the present state of our knowledge to attempt to 
form an opinion on its character. The two walls 6 6 and ce 
inclose a rectangular area, 226 feet long by 30 feet wide, which 
appears to have had in its whole extent a uniform pavement 
formed of small bricks, three inches long by an inch broad, set 
very neatly in herring-bone fashion. The walls c c and dd were 
not quite parallel, the space between them being 14 feet wide at 
its western end, and 16 feet at the eastern end. At the latter 
was found a pavement in rather fine mosaic, presenting the ordi- 
nary patterns of Roman tessellated pavements. About the middle 
of the outer wall, d d, the traces of the wall were lost through a 
considerable space ; but the broken condition of the masonry at 
each end of this breach seemed to show that it had been caused 
by the et he away of the materials for the use of the medieval 
builders. Itis probable, however, that there was here an entrance, 
and the desire to obtain the large stones forming the doorway 
was perhaps the cause of the tearing up of the masonry. The 
two walls 5 d and cc also presented several breaches, where there 
may have been doorways, though no distinct traces of anything 
of this kind were met with. There may have been a doorway at 
the eastern end of the wall d 3, as it was not traced up to the 
eastern wall. In the wall which formed the western end of this 
central area, and which separated it from the street now repre- 
sented by the Watling Street Road, were two original openings 
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in the wall, within which were found, evidently in their original 
ee in one a large squared stone, and in the other two simi- 
arly squared stones placed one upon another. One of these was 
bevilled off at the upper edge into a plain moulding, and their 
— appearance lead to the belief that they had formed the 

ases of something—perhaps of large columns. ' Here therefore 
may perhaps have been the principal entrance into the long and 
extensive area which occupied the middle of this building, which 
must have heen designed for some public purposes. Its herring- 
bone pavement of bricks, which is considered generally to have 
belonged to open courts, combined with its great breadth and 
extent, would lead us to suppose that it was not roofed, while 
several capitals, bases, and portions of shafts of columns, all of a 
very plain and rather late character, which were found scattered 
about, show that it was not devoid of architectural decoration. 
Nothing was found to indicate the exact character of this building. 
In the first excavation, at the eastern end, were found two or 
three links of a rather large iron chain, and a small iron trident 
which appears to have formed the head of a staff. Among the 
pieces of fresco-painting from the walls, one was picked up con- 
taining three letters of what had been a large and formal inscrip- 
tion; but, from the manner in which pa fragments were 
scattered about, we could not venture to say to what particular 
part of the building this piece belonged. 

At the eastern extremity of the large central area, at g in the 
plan, there was a step, formed of one large squared stone, and 
above it a decided passage or doorway through the wall, leading 
into an inclosure, h, chiak had no pavement, and which, from the 
appearance of the walls, appeared to have been an open court. 

he walls here were, as represented in the plan, not quite at right 
angles to each other. Beyond this court extended a larger area, 
bounded by the continuation of the wall ddd, and by a wall 
rising at right angles to it at the point where the hedge and 
modern road prevented this wall from being traced any further. 
No pavement could be traced in this area, which may perhaps 
have been a garden. 

The continuation of the “ Old Wall,” a a, was traced westward, 
after a short interruption, to the whole extent of the interior area 
we have been describing, forming one side of a long narrow 
inclosure, of which the other side was formed by the wall 5 8, 
and which was uniformly 14 feet wide. The appearance of the 
Old Wall, which formed one side of -it, and other circumstances, 
leave little doubt that this was an open alley, to which there was 
probably some entrance at the western end from the street, and 
there may perhaps: have -been a passage out from it at the other 
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end also. Herring-bone pavement was found here and there in 
this passage. At / and k, two stone steps were found, similar to 
that at g, with openings, or doorways, through the wall. The 
step at k was very much worn by the feet of people who had 
over it, which showed that this entrance to whatever lay 
yond it had been very much used. It may be well here to 
remark that this wall, and the “Old Wall,” of which it was the 
continuation, is just 3 feet thick, which is the ordinary thickness 
of the walls which have been uncovered during these excavations. 
It is somewhat curious that this is the thickness prescribed in our 
early medieval municipal regulations for the party walls of houses 
in a town. The two walls 6 b and cc were, however, 4 feet thick, 
and the northern wall, d d, 3 feet 9 inches. 

Circumstances have obliged us to fill up the whole of the exca- 
vations described above, but what we are now going to describe 
remains still open, and in fact the excavations are only in progress. 
Through the kindness of the proprietor of the land, the Duke of 
Cleveland, the Committee of Excavations has obtained absolute 
possession for a year, on payment of a rent to the farmer, of two 
acres of ground lying to the south of the Old Wall and its con- 
tinuation (including that wall as its northern boundary), and 
bounded to the west by the hedge of the Watling Street Road. 
This ground has been inclosed by a strong fence of hurdles, and 
has an entrance from the road. 

After having traced satisfactorily the buildings described above, 
the excavators were directed to cross the southern wall of those 
buildings at the step at J, and to carry a trench southward at 
right angles to it. They seem to have come into some open 
courts, which have not yet been carefully explored, because the 
trench brought them to the semicircular end of the hypocaust 
marked m in the plan. The hypocaust, which had warmed a 
handsome room, 37 feet long, by 25 feet wide, was in a state of 
very perfect preservation when opened, although the floor which 
once covered it had entirely disappeared. The pillars, which were 
formed of Roman square bricks, placed one upon another without 
mortar, and of which 120 were counted, were from 2 to 3 feet 
10 inches high. Unfortunately, during the time we were excluded 
from the field, nearly all these pillars have been thrown down, and 
much wanton destruction has been committed in the excavations 
which were then open. ‘The northern end of this hypocaust, the 
wall of which remained to the height of several feet, presents an 
imposing mass of masonry, and furnishes the interesting fact that 
the Roman houses were plastered and painted in fresco externally 
as well as internally. The exterior of the semicircular wall at the 
north end of this hypocaust was painted red, with stripes of 
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~— Near it lay an immense stone, hewn into the shape to 
t the semicircular wall of the hypocaust, which had evidently 
formed part of a massive band of such stones at some height in 
the wall. A strong piece of iron is soldered into it with lead, for 
the purpose of attaching something to the building externally.’ 
A little alley, considerably wider than the spaces between the 
pillars of bricks, ran across this hypocaust m, and through an 
opening in the wall, into another hypocaust, 0, which has not yet 
been entirely cleared. It also had only some fragments of the 
cement of the floor remaining. This second hypocaust was 
entered from without by a rather large archway at p, which again 
was approached by a flight of three steps, each step composed of 
one large well-squared stone, descending from a square platform, 
which was apparently on a level with the original floors of the 
rooms. The masonry here was so characteristic, and in such 
good condition, and the spot so interesting in several points of 
view, that it has been given in the accompanying engraving from 
a drawing by a talented young artist of Shrewsbury, Mr. Hillary 
Davies. It will give the reader also some notion of the command- 
ing position of the Roman city. In the background we see the 
steeple of Wroxeter Church, at the distance of about half a mile ; 
and the distance is formed by the Stretton Mountains, Lawley 
Hill and Caer-Caradoc, remarkable for their peaked forms, and 
the still more distant Breidden. When the steps were first opened, 
a broken shaft of a large column was found lying across them, 
which was removed, and raised upright on the platform above, as 
it appears in our engraving. The platform at the bottom of the 
steps, or at least the corner of it farthest from the arched 
entrance to the hypocaust, seems to have been used by the last 
occupiers of this mansion (for it was certainly to a mansion that 
these rooms belonged) as a receptacle for the dust swept from floors 
and passages, for the earth, for about a foot deep on the floor, 
was literally filled with articles such as coins, hair-pins, fibule, 
broken pottery and glass, bones of birds and animals which have 
been eaten, and a variety of other such objects. 

- To the east of the entrance of the hypocausts, a small room 
only eight feet square was found, which had a herring bone pave- 
ment like that of the great inclosure to the north of the Old 
Wall. A rather wide passage through the eastern wall of this 
small room led into another room with a hypocaust, the floor of 
which is also gone. The pillars of this hypocaust were rather 
more neatly constructed, but they seem to have been considerably 


1 An accurate drawing of this stone has been made, and is pre- 
served. 
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lower than those of the hypocausts previously opened. This 
hypocaust was the scene of a very interesting discovery. Abun- 
dant traces of burning in all parts of the site leave no doubt that 
the city of Uriconium was plundered, and afterwards burnt, by 
some of the barbarian invaders of Roman Britain at the close of 
the Romano-British period, that is, towards the middle of the 
fifth century. The human remains which have been met with 
in different parts bear testimony to a frightful massacre of the 
inhabitants. It would seem that a number of persons had been 
pursued to the buildings immediately to the south of the line of 
the Old Wall, and slaughtered there ; for in trenching across what 
were perhaps open courts to the south and south-east of the door 
through the at J, remains of at least four or five skeletons 
were found, and in what appears to have been the corner of a 
yard at n, outside the semicircular end of the hypocaust first 
discovered, lay the skull and some of the bones of a very young 
child. In the last of the hypocausts we have been describing, 
three skeletons were found, that of a person who appears to have 
died in a crouching position in one of the corners, and two others 
stretched on the ground by the side of the wall. An examination 
of the skull of the person in the corner leaves no room for 
doubting that he was a very old man. One at least of the others 
was a female. Near the old man lay a little heap of Roman 
coins, in such a manner as to show that they must have been 
contained in a confined receptacle, and a number of small iron 
nails lying among them, with traces of decomposed wood, prove 
that this was a little box, or coffer. The remains of the wood are 
found attached to two or three of the coins. We are justified, 
from all these circumstances, in concluding that, in the midst of 
the massacre of Roman Uriconium, these three persons—perhaps 
an old man and two terrified women—had sought to conceal 
themselves by creeping into the hypocaust; and perhaps they 
were suffocated there, or, when the house was delivered to the 
flames, the falling rubbish may have blocked up the outlet so as 
make it impossible for them to escape. It is not likely that they 
would have been followed into at a place as this hypocaust. 
These coins were 132 in number, and the following description of 
them has been given by Mr. Roach Smith :— 


Terricus. One, much worn, of the Fides Militum type 

Cxavunpius. One, rev. CONSECRATIO; an eagle 

Constantine, the Elder. Obv. consTANTINVS. MAX. AVG. Head dia- 
demed, or wreathed, to the right. Rev, auoria ExERcITvs. Two 
soldiers with spears and shields, enneng ;. between them two standards ; 
or (in three instances) a single standard. 

Mint marks (exergual letters): p. const., 3; TR.P., 6; 8.L.C, 
1; illegible, 3 
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Cqgerane, Be, Mach we oe decayed. ge . sy ye 
e emperor holding a globe and a stan standing in a galley 
rowed by a Victory. This coin is altogether much worn. It possibly 
Uy TE WEN WEI cess socsedstecenscosccceseseacsunecsaccocereqsbu seosensee 1 
Constantine II. Obv. consTaNTINVS. IVN.NOB.Cc. Laureated head, 
to the right; bust in armour. Rev. ctornta ExeRciTvs. Two soldiers 
standing ; between them two standards, and on the same a wreath, or 
other object, in the field. 
Exergual letters: TR. P. or TR. 8.15; P.L.C., 9; CONsT., 3; 
nn SOR Se TT Be 36 
Consrantivs II. Obv. tT... IVL. CONSTANTIVS. NOB. Cc. Laureated 
head, to the right, bust in armour. Rev. Goria ExERcITVS. Two 
soldiers, &c., as on the coins of the p ing. 
Exergual letters: TR.8., 3; *P., 13 sMTS, 1; total .......0.cccceeeee 5 
Jutran. A plated denarius. Obv. FL.cL.IVLIANVS.P.F.AvG. Dia- 
demed head to the right. Rev. voris v MvLT. xx, within a wreath... 1 
Herena. Obv. t.L.1VL.HELENAE AVG. Head to the right. Rev. pax 
PvBLica. A female standing and “— in the right hand a 
branch, and in the left hand a hasta pura. In the field, a cross (+) ; 
in the exergue, TR. P. Another, without the cross. Total .............. 2 
Turopora. Obv. FL. THEODORAE AVG. Head to the right. Rev. preras 
Romana. A female standing suckling an infant: in the exergue,rR.P 1 
Unss Roma. Obv. vess noma. Galeated head of Rome, to the left. 
Rev. Romulus and Remus nursed by the wolf; above, two stars; on 
two, two stars and a wreath. 
In the exergue: ri.c, 11; TR.P. or TR.8., 10; illegible, 3; total 24 
ConsTanTINoPoLis. Obv. consTANTINOPOLIS. Bust of personified Con- 
stantinople, helmed, and holding a sceptre, to the left. Rev. A winged 
Victory, with hasta pura and shield; her feet upon the prow of a 
galley, to the left. 
Exergual letters: TR.P., 20; P.L.C. or 8.L.C., 9; 0.818, 1; 
© Coun, 1s TINEA Be Gt nwccceccctercancesesessccecccocvesscese 34 
Vauens. ‘Obv. D.N.VALENS.... Diademed head, to the right. Rev. 
SECVRITAS.... Victory with wreath and palm branch, marching to 


Sap Lal Ras CMON ios sis eae sic cncecc cic cceqondoasnsncasce ctededccocseece 1 
Rude copies of some of the foregoing ..........cseseseccsessessceeseeers 6 

Ex Y COITOdEM .....0seeeeeeee ceeccecece soccceesceccccceccescoccceccors 6 
Tobad Bamber ..cvccccscccccccccescccccsccccssossccacobee 132 


This is, we believe, the first instance which has occurred in this 
country, in which we have had the opportunity of ascertaining 
what particular coins, as being then in daily circulation, an inha- 
bitant of a Roman town in Britain, at the moment when the 
Roman domination in this country was expiring, carried about 
with him. Mr. Roach Smith, speaking of the great majority of 
these coins, those of the Constantine family, saunliaiel I 
suspect these coins were sent into Britain even after the time of 
Valens, because they are all comparatively sharp and fresh. It 
is not improbable that the procurators at Treves and at Lugdunum 
may have had large stores of these coins by them, which they 
sent out at intervals.” A consideration of these coins gives us an 
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approximation, at least, towards the date at which Uriconium 
must have been destroyed; Mr. Roach Smith agrees in the 
opinion that a comparison of them points to the very latest period 
previous to the establishment of the Anglo-Saxons. They show 
us that at that time the great mass of the circulating medium 
consisted of coins of the Constantine family, which again explains 
to us why the first coinage of the Anglo-Saxons was nearly all 
copied from the coins of the emperors of that family. Again, 
the care with which these small copper coins (for only one is of 
plated silver) seem to have been hoarded up, and the anxiety of 
their possessor to preserve them in the midst of a frightful 
calamity, may perhaps assist us in forming an estimate of the 
relative value of money at this period. 

The space to the northward of these hypocausts has as yet 
been only slightly excavated, but one ‘wall, which was partly 
uncovered, near the hypocaust last mentioned, represented a mode 
of ornamentation which we think is unique in this country; the 
inner surface of the wall instead of.being stuccoed and painted 
in fresco, was. tessellated, the tesselle, alternately of dark and 
light stones; one-half by three-fifths of an inch square, being*set 
into the cement... A fragment of this tessellated wall is repre- 
sented in the annexed wood-cut. Immediately beyond this spot 


we come upon the rooms which joined up to the south side of the 
Old Wall, and which also have been as yet very imperfectly 
examined. The walls which divided these rooms are indicated 
by the dotted lines at uuuu; and it appears from the remains, 
which are distinctly visible on the face of the Old Wall, that they 
had vaulted roofs of the kind technically called barrel roofs. In 
one of these rooms was found a quantity of burnt wheat, which 
would lead us to suppose that they might have been store rooms. 

To the south of these rooms is a long passage, which appears 
to have communicated at one end with the floor of the room in 
the hypocaust of which the skeletons were found, and which has 
not yet been followed to its eastern termination. At s, in the 
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- plan, this pone is interrupted by a square pit in very good 

masonry, through which a drain, ¢¢ in the plan, runs, nearly north 
and south, which is represented in the accompanying cut, from a 
drawing by Mr. Hillary Davies. 
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Drain in the Roman Ruins at Wroxeter. 


The bed of this drain is formed of the large square Roman roof 
tiles, with the flanged edges turned upwards so as to form the 
sides. To the south of this passage lay other domestic apartments, 
the hypocaust of one of which was brought to light by the exca- 
vators before they were subjected to a temporary interruption 
in their labours. The stucco of the southern face of the wall, 
forming the southern side of the passage just alluded to, presented 
an inscription scrawled in large straggling characters, incised with 
some sharp pointed instrument, such as a stylus, and closel 
resembling in character the similar inscriptions which have been 
found on walls in Pompeii. When first uncovered, two lines of this 
inscription, perhaps the whole of it, seemed to have.been perfectly 
well preserved, but, before anybody had had the opportunity of 
examining it all, two casual visitors, with walking sticks, amused 
themselves with breaking off the plaster, in order apparently to 
try its strength, and were not observed by the workmen until the 
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first line had been completely destroyed, and the second, which 
had been a shorter one, was very much broken into, “ar just 
enough remained to show that it must have been written in Latin.* 
Before a tracing or drawing could be made of it, the farmer, in 
a fit of ill-humour, excluded the workmen and all who were 
concerned in the excavations from the field, and during this time 
what still remained of the inscription has been nearly destroyed 
by the weather, and perhaps by some unfriendly hand. Thus 
have we lost all the advantage of a discovery which might have 
been singularly important for our knowledge of the state of 
Britain at this period, through mere mischievous wantonness. 
All that remained of this inscription when we were at length 
enabled to have it copied, is represented in the accompanying cut. 
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Remains of‘a Wall Inscription. 


At the moment when the interruption in the excavations, 
already alluded to, took place, a trench had been opened from 
the hedge of the Watling Street Road eastward towards the hypo- 
causts, and had brought to light the walls of other buildings, at 
v in the plan. These buildings have since been extensively 
explored, and will furnish the subject of a detailed report in the 
next Number of the Archaologia Cambrensis. At the same time 
we will give a foes! account of the numerous objects which 
have been found during these excavations, all which have been, 
or will be, deposited in the museum at Shrewsbury. 

Tuomas Wricut. 
Henry Jounson. 


_ £ When I first saw the inscription, immediately after the first 
destruction had taken place, I traced distinctly the letters NT about 
the middle of the space represented in the wood-cut, and I am pretty 
sure, from what m seer fos 9 that the letter before them was an A, 
forming the termination of a verb at the end of the sentence. I 
picked up the bits of plaster from the ground, on the faces of which 
were still visible lines of the letters which had been destroyed, but 
they were in far too fragmentary a state, and too much had been 
b « to mere powder, to offer the slightest hope of putting them 
together, and making anything of the inscription.—T. W. 
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WROXETER. 


Tux excavations which have been for some time proceeding at 
Wroxeter, the Uriconium of the Romans, have induced much 
attention to the history, as well as to the arts, of the period in 
which that Roman station must have been inhabited. After the 
retreat of the Romans from Britain, nearly the whole vale of 
Shropshire became a portion of the possessions of the then 
Princes of ancient Powys; and Uriconium, or Wroxeter, was 


the property of Cyndrwyn, the father of Cynddylan, on whom 


the admired elegy of that princely bard, Luywarcn Hen, was 
written, Cyndrwyn had seven sons, namely, Cynddylan, Elvan, 
Cynon, Cynvraith, Gwion, Gwyn, and Cuawg, and several 
daughters, one. of whom, Freuer, is commemorated at conside- 
table length in the elegy on her brother Cynddylan; and from 
the terms in which she is therein mentioned, there can, I think, 
be no question that she was the wife of Llywarch Hén himself. 
This, in all probability, was one reason why, when driven from 
his own principality of Argoed, in Cumberland, by the Saxons 
who invaded that district, he retreated to what was then a portion 
of Powysland, and became a resident with the family of Cyn- 
ddylan, his brother-in-law. 

his position I shall have no difficulty in showing from the 
words of the elegy itself; but my main object is to prove also 
two facts hitherto not stated, namely, that the death of Grudidylan 
took place when Wroxeter was destroyed, and that this destruction 
was the work of the Saxons, consequent upon the battle in which 
Cynddylan lost his life, an event which, it is agreed by all our 
historians, took place in the sixth century. 

That celebrated antiquary, Mr. Edward Lhwyd, inferred from 
the elegy on Cynddylan, that the residence of his sister Freuer 
was at Uriconium (Wroxeter); and a glance at the poem itself 
confirms this opinion,— 

Neu’r syllais o ddinlle Wrecon Have not I gazed from the fortified hill of Wrekin 
Freuer werydre. On the verdant vale of Freuer. 

And that the bard was connected, as I have intimated, with 
the family of Cynddylan, may be gathered from these lines,— 
Freuer wen, brodyr a’th raeth Fair Freuer, they were brothers who cherished thee 


Ni hanoeddynt o’r difaeth That were not descended from a base origin, 
Gwyr ni vegynt vygyliaeth. They were men who did not cherish timidity. 
Cwiorydd a’m bu diddan ; Sisters I had who made me happy ; 

Mi a’u collais oll aglan, I have lost them altogether,— 

Freuer, Medwyl, a Medlan. Freuer, Medwyl, and Medlan! 

Llas vy mrodyr ar unwaith, Slain were my brethren all at once, 


Cynan, Cynddylan, a Cynvreith, Cynan, Cynddylan, and Cynvraith, 
Yn amwen Tren, trev ddifaith. In defending Tren, a town laid waste. 
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“Tren,” the “town laid waste,” was clearly Uriconium, now 
Wroxeter, which is situated near the confluence of the river Tern 
with the river Severn; and that Cynddylan was slain in endea- 
vouring to prevent the Saxons (Lloegyrians, as they are termed in 
the poem) possessing themselves of that station, is several times 
— in the elegy. That the Saxons crossed the river Tern 
C en, as it is written by the bard) to attack the town is also 
clear,— 


Cynddylan, cae di y nen, Cynddylan guard thou the height, 
Yn i ddaw Lloegyrwys drwy Dren: Until the Lloegyrians come through Tren : 
Ni elwir coed o unpren. One tree cannot be called a wood. 


The whole scene of the poem is in the vale of which Shrews- 
bury is the centre, and the Wrekin to the east, and Baschurch 
to the west, are the extremities. The rivers named are Tren, 
Trodwydd (called also Trydonwy), and Havren, i.e., Tern, Roden, 
and Severn ; the places mentioned are the Wrekin, Tren (so called 
from the river Tern, but by which Wroxeter is unmistakably 
meant), Withington, Ercall, Shrewsbury, and Baschurch; and 
the entire elegy is so clear in its description, and so definite in 
its narration, that there can be no misconception as to the places 
named, or the facts stated ; and the language employed, of which, 
for the most part, I avail myself of the late Mr, William Owen’s 
almost literal translation, is a fine specimen of our ancient bardic 
poetry,— 


Cynddylan vyvyr-bwyll o vri, | Cynddylan, eminent for sagacity of thought, 
Cadwynawg, cyndyniavwg llu, Wearing the chain of honour, foremost in the host, 


A mysgai Tren hyd tra vu. The protector of Tren, whilst he lived. 

Cynddylan Powys borfor wy¢ yt, Cynddylan, the splendid purple of Powys to thee 
belonged 

Cell esbyd bywyd ior ; The retreat of strangers was the life of my lord— 

Cenau Cyndrwyn cwynitor! The warlikeson of Cyndrwyn for thee my moaning! 


Llas Cynddylan, ll4s Cynvreith, Cynddylan has been slain, Cynvraith has been slain, 

Yn amwyn Tren, trev ddifaith— In defending Tren, a town laid waste— 

Gwae vi vawr araws eu lIlaith! Great is my woe, that I survive their death! 
That fire was an auxiliary in the destruction of the town of 

Uriconium may be inferred from this passage,— 


Eryr Pengwern, pell gelwid heno, The eagle of Pengwern calls far about this night, 
Ar waed gwyr gwelid : On the blood of men he isseen: ~ 
Rhy gelwir Tren trey llethrid. | Henceforth Tren shall be called the flaming town. 


And in the following verse, the position of the palace of the 
Princes of Powys at Shrewsbury may be clearly read :— 
Ystavell Cynddylan nid esmwyth The hall of Cynddylan is not easy this night, 


heno 
Ar ben ‘careg Hydwyth, On the top of the rock of Hydwyth, 
Heb nér, heb niver, hebammwyth! Without its lord, without company, without the 


circling feasts ! 
“Careg Hydwyth,” above written as the rock of Hydwyth, 
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means literally “the rock covered with shrubs,” one of the most 
ancient descriptions by which Shrewsbury is recognised. 

. That the Saxons were the foes with whom the Britons con- 
tended is again stated,— 
Ystavell Cynddylan ystywylleinen,The hall of Cynddylan, gloomy seems its roof, 


Gwedi diva o Loegyrwys, Since the Lloegyrians have destroyed 
Cynddylan, ac Elvan Powys! Cynddylan and Elvan of Powys. 


Yetavell Cynddylan ys tywyll heno The hall of Cynddylan is gloomy this night, 
O blant Cyndrwyn: Bereaved of the sons of Cyndrwyn, 
Cynon, a Gwion, a Gwyn. Cynon, and Gwion, and Gwyn. 

The burial of Cynddylan, at Baschurch, is thus recited,— 


Eglwysau Bassa ynt wng heno, The churches of Bassa afford space to-night 
I etivedd Cyndrwyn : To the progeny of Cyndrwyn— 
Mablan Cynddylan wyn! The grave-house of fair Cynddylan! 

It has already been stated that the Saxons came through the 
river Tern to the attack upon Wroxeter; and the Britons seem 
to have met and encountered them at Withington, prior to their 
crossing the river,— 

Y drev wen yn y tymmyr, The white town in the cultivated plain, 


Ei hevras, ei glas vyvyr, Its youth, its blue sons of contemplation, 
Ei gwaed a dan draed ei gwyr. And its blood, are under the feet of men. 


Y 2 Sg rhwng Tren a Throd- The white town between Tren and Trodwydd, 

Oedd gnodac ysgwyd ton More usual in it was to see the broken shield, 

Yn ae o gad, nog yt ?¢ yn Coming from battle, than the returning ox at eve. 
ecwydd. 

I need not point out, to any one acquainted with the locality, 
the precise accordance of the position of Withington, “the white 
town in the valley,” which lies between the rivers Tern and 
Roden (“Tren and Trodwydd”) near their junction, to that which 
is assigned to it in the poem. And without dwelling at greater 
length than may be requisite on the many fine passages of this 
elegy, I would recommend its perusal to all who are interested in 
the ancient history of this part of Powysland. Not one of our 
antiquaries or historians has ever thrown a doubt upon the cir- 
cumstances stated, or upon the accuracy of the description, in 
this poem ; and it is only remarkable that such an important fact 
as the destruction of Wroxeter, in connection with the death of 
Cynddylan, which is hérein so clearly recorded, should have been 
so completely overlooked. 

JosErH Morris. 

St. John’s Hill, Shrewsbury, 
2nd June, 1859. 
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BRETON ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


WE learn with regret that our sister Association has been 
dissolved by order of the French government. The 
precise circumstances attendant upon this measure have 
not yet come to our knowledge; but we believe that they 
are connected with the resignation. of the officers of the 
Breton Agricultural Association, with which the archo- 
logical one had been associated. We cannot but express 
the hope that this dissolution is only temporary, and that 
the Association will be reconstituted on a safer footing 
than heretofore. Meanwhile, we beg our Breton brethren 
to remember that we are at all times ready to co-operate 
with them in promoting the study of their national anti- 
quities, and that we sympathise with them most fully. 


CAMBRIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Thirteenth Annual Meeting will be held at Cardigan, 
on Monday, August 15th, and four following days, under 
the Presidency of the Lord Bishop of St. David’s. A 
Local Committee of fifty-four gentlemen has been formed, 
with Captain Pryse, M.P., Lord-Lieutenant of Cardigan- 
shire, as Chairman, the Rev. H. J. Vincent, and R. D. 
Jenkins, Esq., as Secretaries, and the Rev. W. James as 
Treasurer. The following arrangements are proposed, 
subject to such alterations as may be found necessary at 
the time of meeting :— 

Monday, August 15th.—The General Committee will meet at 
7 p.m. for the transaction of business. At 8 p.m. the President will 
take the chair of a General Meeting. The Report will be read, and 
other business transacted ; and, if time permits, papers will be discussed. 

Tuesday, August 16th.—Excursion, 9 a.m. Cardigan Castle and 
Church—Mount—Aberporth—Tresaith—The Stone at Dyffryn-bern 
—The Dwelling-House at Llanborth—-The Old Encampment at 
Castell-Nadolig—also, at Castell-pridd—Gaer, near Blaenporth, Pen- 
llechyrast, and Crygmalgwyn. Return to Cardigan by 5 p.m. 
Dinner at 6. Evening Meeting at 7.30. 


Wednesday, August 17th.—Excursion, 9 a.m. Carnau Pencrugiau 
—Nevern Church and Cross—Newport Castle and Church— 
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Liwyngwair (where James Bevan Bowen, Esq., will kindly receive 
the members at luncheon)—The Cromlech at Pentre-Efan—Pont-y- 
Baldwin. Return to Cardigan by 5 p.m. Dinner at 6. Evening 
Meeting at 7.30. 

Thursday, August 18th.—Excursion, 8.30 a.m. A thorough 
examination to be made of the three Carneddau (or Carns) which 
crown the summit of Moel Trigarn, part of the Preseleu range; and 
also of the Ancient Road which passes over the same range of hills. 
Return to Cardigan by 5 p.m. Dinner at 6. A Special Mates at 
7.30 p.m., for transacting the business of the Association, to which 
all subscribing members will be admissible. 

Friday, August 19th.—Excursion, 9 a.m. St. Dogmael’s Abbey 
—Cilgerran Castle—The Cenarth Waterfalls—The Castle at New- 
castle-Emlyn. Return to Cardigan by 5 p.m. Dinner at 6. Con- 
cluding Meeting at 7.30. 

All members, on their arrival at Cardigan, are requested to appl 
for their tickets at the shop of Mr. J. Clougher, bookseller, Hi h 
Street, and to enter their names and residences in the book kept for 
that purpose. Excursion Tickets, covering all the travelling expenses 
for the day, will be issued at 5s. Ordinaries daily at the Black Lion 
Hotel as follows :—Breakfast at 8 a.m. precisely, 1s. 9d.; Dinner at 
6 p.m. precisely, 3s., including attendance. 

Contributions to the Museum are respectfully solicited, and should 
be consigned to the care of Mr. William Thomas, Registrar, Quay 
Street, Cardigan, if possible, before the 13th of August. The Asso- 
ciation is responsible for the safety of all articles intrusted to its care, 
and will return them after the Meeting, free of all expenses for packing 
and carriage. Careful lists and descriptions, and the names and resi- 
dences of exhibitors, should accompany the articles. Papers intended 
to be read should be forwarded as soon as convenient to the General 
Secretaries of the Association, the Rev. E. L. Barnwell, Ruthin, F. 
Lloyd Philipps, Esq., Hafodneddyn, Caermarthen; or to Richard D. 
Jenkins, Esq., The Priory, Cardigan, Local Secretary. 

Ladies and gentlemen wishing to become members of the Asso- 
ciation are requested to signify their wishes to the Honorary Local 
Secretaries, or to F. Lloyd Philipps, Esq., of whom the Rules, &c., 
of the Association may be had. 

Donations towards the expense of the Meeting will be received by 
the Local Treasurer, or by Messrs. Wilkins, bankers, Cardigan. 

All members and visitors intending to be present, are requested to 
inform Mr. Parker, the landlord of the Black Lion Hotel, of the 
accommodation they require. 

PUBLIC CONVEYANCES TO AND FROM CARDIGAN. 

From the Narberth Road Station twice every day, viz., at 8 a.m. 
(after arrival of Mail Train), and at 1.30 p. m. 

From Caermarthen daily at 8 a.m. Return coaches daily at cor- 
responding hours. Members will do well to go by one of these routes 
and return by the other. 
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Cartespoutence. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF THE WELSH : THE WELSH, 
BRETON, AND CORNISH LANGUAGES : 
THE GWYDDYL. 


To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


S1r,—I am glad to find that the controversy between Mr. Wright 
and myself has at length collapsed into small type; but my satis- 
faction is more than counterbalanced by my regret that it should 
have assumed at the same time something of a personal character. 
Although I am very reluctant to prolong a discussion which has even 
begun to take this form, I do not feel that I should be altogether 
justified in —* Mr. Wright to launch his Parthian shafts at 
me with impunity. In the first place, I must beg leave to enter a 
strong protest against Mr. Wright’s supposition that I “ have already 
abandoned the main points in discussion to fall back upon secondary 
ones,” unless indeed the unfortunate disagreement as to the “ —- 
of words,” of which Mr. Wright complains, extends to the use of the 
terms “main” and “secondary” in different and even opposite senses, 
For I am quite willing to allow that I have abandoned various sub- 
ordinate points at issue, either because I have thought them unim- 
portant, or because I have confessed them to be untenable,? or for the 
sake of narrowing the discussion. I say this because I have been 
rather surprised to find myself charged with “ widening the con- 
troversy instead of narrowing it.” It is possible that I may have 
ee at greater length than was necessary into collateral questions,‘ 

ut I have done so in no case where the issue had not been raised by 
my adversary. But I feel assured that anyone who has read my 
Paper at p. 27 of this volume with moderate care, will give me credit 
for having lightened the controversy by throwing overboard several 
subsidiary points. I must do my adversary the justice to allow that 
he also has shown a laudable desire to bring the question within mode- 
rate compass. It must, however, be regarded as somewhat unfortunate 
that this motive has not in every instance preserved him from expa- 
tialing unnecessarily on subordinate matters,’ while it has apparently 
induced him to pass over in silence some of the most telling arguments 
against his own position.® 


1 E. g. pp. 40, 41. ? E. g. the etymology of Caer, in p. 43. 

3 E. g. p. 43. * E. g. p. 33. 

5 E. g. the arguments about the name of “ Romans,” and the authority of 
Gildas; both of which were merel — at by myself in foot-notes, but 
have been discussed at length by Mr. Wright in his reply. 

‘ E. g. the arguments against Mr. Wright’s view based severally upon the 
name of Britanny and upon the existence of the Cornish dialect. 
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I have already alluded to the alleged disagreement between us as to 
the meanings of words. The two instances, however, of that disa- 
greement which are adduced by Mr. Wright imply much more than 
a merely verbal difference. The first, which I will quote in your 
correspondent’s own words, proves a fundamental diversity in our 

rinciples, I will not say of historical criticism, but of logical inference. 

r. Wright observes :— 


“When I state a simple ascertained fact which points to a certain’ con- 
clusion, and Mr. Basil Jones replies by suggesting that such and such things 
might have been which would contradict that conclusion, I call this arguing 


by suppositions against facts;* but Mr. Basil Jones seems to consider this a 
misnomer.” 


Surely this is not a fair way of putting the case. Mr. Wright 
observes a certain phenomenon, which I am perfectly willing to accept 
on his testimony. Mr. Wright accounts for this phenomenon by a 
supposition which I do not accept as a necessary inference for it, simply 
because it might be accounted for by other suppositions which it is 
equally competent to me to make. I am not arguing against his facts, 
but against his inference from those facts. I do not care by what 
name Mr. Wright may choose to designate this method of argument, 
so long as he does not assert, what t evidently implies, that it is 
unfair or illogical. If it be so, then it must be equally unfair and 
illogical for the prisoner’s counsel in a case of murder to argue that 
the deceased may have met his death by accident, or by suicide, or by 
the hand of another. 

Neither is the other difference in the use of terms so merely verbal 
a question as Mr. Wright appears to represent it. Mr. Wright charges 
me with quoting the Saxon Chronicle “ incorrectly.” Now an incorrect 
quotation implies either carelessness or dishonesty on the part of the 
writer who makes it. I think I have sufficiently shown? that the 
citation in the context in which it occurred did not lay me open to 
either of these charges, and that the worst that could be said of it 
(which, however, I am by no means prepared to admit) is that it 
was irrelevant. 

As to the derivation of the name of Cumberland adopted by Mr. 
Wright, I can only repeat that it is new to me. I was far from sup- 
posing that it was due to Mr. Wright’s ingenuity, and am sorry that 


7 There is an unfortunate ambiguity about this word “certain.” Does Mr. 
Wright mean “ guedam” or “certa”? If the former, nothing is proved: 
if the latter, the question is begged. 

8 Mr. Wright appears to imagine throughout that I either deny his facts, or 
do not give them sufficient weight. He closes his letter with an expression of 
his belief that when I have made myself fully acquainted with the facts of 
archeology ‘there will be no t disagreement between us.” I beg to 
assure him that I will accept all the facts upon his testimony; but I must 
claim the liberty of drawing my own inferences from them, without being 
accused of “ arguing against facts.” 

® See p. 42. 
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my words gave him that nian But I think I could supply Mr. 
Wright with a considerable list of distinguished historians and ethno- 
logists who have taken for granted the other one and who 
therefore must be supposed either to have been ignorant of that which 
has found favour in his eyes, or to have considered it unworthy of 
attention. I say this, not to throw any discredit upon the derivation 
adopted by Mr. Wright, but to show that his “ always considered ” is 
rather more than the truth. 

This is not the only instance in which Mr. Wright has assumed that 
his views are universally accepted. I asked for his authorities for 
certain statements with regard to the history of Gaul, not because I 
doubted that he had authorities to quote, but because I could not tell, 
before I had seen them, whether I should draw the same inferences 
from them as he had done. Mr. hed had thought it unnecessary 
to Ds authorities, as he conceived that he was “stating what was 
sufficiently generally known.”! Now as the connection of the 
Bagaudez ® (e. g.) with Armorica has escaped the notice of Gibbon, 
of Sismondi, and of Amedée Thierry, and cannot be inferred from any 
of the original authorities quoted by those writers, I think it was not 
altogether unreasonable in me to ask for the evidence upon which Mr. 
Wright’s assertion rests. I am far from wishing in any way to 
disparage the authority of M. Henri Martin, when I say that I have 
never met with his history, and that I cannot even find it in the 
Bodleian Library. But the last-mentioned fact shows at least, that 
it cannot be expected to be in the hands of every reader. 

Under these circumstances it is to be regretted that Mr. Wright’s 
anxiety “to be as brief as possible” should have made him unwilling 
to occupy so much of your valuable space as would have been taken 
up by a few short references. Brevis esse laboro: obscurus fio. 

Mr. Wright concludes by re-stating his former position, from which 
he tells us that nothing in this discussion has in any ‘degree induced 
him to recede. Of course I cannot help that. But I will appeal to 
your readers to determine whether Mr. Wright has in any way met or 
answered my essential arguments, and, if not, whether it is not almost 
provoking to find him retiring from the contest with his Eppur si 
muove. 

The letter of Mr. Robert Williams has introduced a new element 
into the discussion. No man has a better right to be heard where the 
relations of the Welsh language to its immediate cognates is in question. 
I am quite willing upon his ipse diwit to retract my assertion that the 
Cornish was nearly identical with the Breton. I should also have 
been willing upon the same authority to abandon a position which 
much more nearly affects my argument, namely, that the relation 


1 Mr. Wright says ‘‘ Now we know,” &. See p. 31, 

2T do not know whether the word Bagauderie is an invention of Mr. 
Wright’s or of M. Henri Martin. In either case it is apparently formed on 
the analogy of Jacquerie, and, by the reminiscences which that analogy 
suggests, sufficiently well describes the character of the movement. 
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between the Cornish and the Breton languages is much more intimate 
than that between either of these languages and Welsh, were it not 
that I find that opinion maintained by an eminent philologist who, 
like Mr. Williams, has devoted especial attention to the study of 
Cornish, and who, as he expresses great obligation to Mr. Williams, 
may be supposed to have had that gentleman’s views, and the facts 
_ which they are founded, laid before him. I allude of course to 

r. Edwin Norris, the learned editor of the Cornish Ordinalia. 
Although it is perhaps scarcely fair to anticipate the results of Mr. 
Williams’ labours, which, as I am glad to learn, are about shortly to 
appear, I venture to think that this marked discrepancy may be 
accounted for by supposing that Mr. Norris looks at the question from 
a philological and Mr. Williams rather from a lexicographical point 
of view. This explanation has been suggested to me by Mr. Williams’ 
own words. He tells us that,— 


“The Cornish is more closely related to Welsh than to Breton, and so 
is the Breton again to Welsh than to Cornish. The Breton and Cornish, 
however, have some points in common, and both different from the Welsh ; 
but I have not found six radical terms peculiar to Breton and Cornish, and which 
are not to be found in the Welsh.” 


The words which I have placed in italics appear to mark the point 
of view from which Mr. Williams is regarding the question. He has 
carefully gauged the three dialects, and finds that Welsh and Breton 
have many common roots which do not exist in Cornish, and that 
Welsh and Cornish have many common roots which do not exist in 
Breton, while he does not find “ six radical terms peculiar to Breton 
and Cornish, which are not to be found in Welsh.” Now when we 
consider that the literary remains of both the Breton and Cornish 
languages, the latter more especially, are excessively scanty as com- 
pared with the entire mass of medieval and modern Welsh literature, 
and when we reflect further that a certain proportion of the Celtic 
roots in the language first mentioned must have been displaced by the 
intrusion of the Romance element (just as has happened to the modern 
English language when compared with what is called Anglo-Saxon) 
the phenomenon described by Mr. Williams is not very surprising : 
in fact it would have been much more surprising if it had been 
otherwise. But the question is not so much what roots the several 
languages have in common, as what use, so to speak, they have made 
of those roots. Does not the genius and structure of the Cornish 
language resemble that of the Breton more nearly than that of the 
Welsh? Where, for example, a cognate form is found in each of the 
three dialects, will it not most commonly be found that the Breton and 
Cornish agree as against the Welsh? This appears, if I understand 
it rightly, to be the view taken by Mr. Norris, and it is that which, 
upon what I freely confess to be a comparatively slight examination, 
I have ventured to put forward as my own. And I must add that 
it is rather confirmed than invalidated by a comparison of the speci- 
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mens of the three cognate dialects given by Mr. Williams himself. 
I trust that in this attempt to reconcile the apparently contradictory 
views of the two greatest, or I should rather say, the only two Cornish 
scholars in existence, I shall not be found to have done an injustice to 
either. If, however, I have in any way misrepresented the view 
maintained by Mr. Robert Williams, I shall trust to the kindness of 
that gentleman to correct me. 

Before I quit this subject, I will just notice that my friend Mr. 
Fenton, who has been making another assault upon our ancestral 
enemies, the Gwyddyl,* does not seem to have seen a note upon that 
subject appended to my Paper on the “ Origin of the Welsh”’ in the 
Archeologia Cambrensis for April, 1858. 

In conclusion, I beg to express my most sincere regret if either in 
this letter or in any part of the controversy I have said anything 
which appears personally offensive to Mr. Wright. I have had no 
wish in the matter beyond that of eliciting the truth, and, I must add, 
of preventing the mischief which would ensue to historical science, if 
an opinion, erroneous and unsupported as I believe that which I 
am assailing to be, should be generally or even commonly adopted 
without sufficient examination merely on the authority of a name so 
deservedly distinguished in archeology and in literature as that of 
Mr. Wright.—I am, &c., 


Univ. Coll., April 4. 


P.S.—I had scarcely sent the foregoing remarks to the press, when 
I met for the first time with a copy of Martin’s History of France. 
I trust you will permit me, even at the risk of occupying more space 
in your pages than I am fairly entitled to claim, to state as briefly as 
possible the results of my examination of that work. M. Martin 
gives a very full account of the Bagaude, from their first appearance 
in the reign of Diocletian, down to the middle of the fifth century. 
The name of the Bagaude is not, so far as I can discover, ever 
actually mentioned in connection with Armorica by any contem- 
poraneous writer. But, in point of fact, the term is applied to a 
series of successive and very different phenomena between which there 
may or may not have subsisted an historical connection. In the third 
century the “ Bagaudia” was, as I have already intimated, analogous 
to the “ Jacquerie”’ of the middle ages,5 and at this period we find it 
connected with the eastern parts of Gaul, and certainly in no instance 
with Armorica. In the beginning of the fifth century the Bagaude 
appear as banditti infesting the passes of the Alps ;6 and in the middle 
of the same century the term is applied to insurgents who in obedience 
to the example set them by both Britain and Armorica in the year 
408, offered an organized and partially successful resistance to the 
imperial authority. It is of course perfectly possible, and it is perhaps 


W. Basit Jones. 


3 Cf. Arch. Camb. for 1854, p. 88. 4 See p. 69. 
5 Aurel. Vict. de Ces. xxxix. Eutrop. ix. 13. ° Zosimus, vi. 2. 
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even probable, that the revolt of Armorica in 408 may have been 
commonly spoken of at the time as a “ Bagaudia;” and it is equally 
probable that the revolt of Britain, which Sat we must never forget) 
preceded and apparently in some degree occasioned it, was similarly 
designated. But there is no evidence that such was the case, neither 
does M. Martin necessarily imply it in making such an application of 
the term. And now let us return for a moment to Mr. Wright. He 
says :-— 

“Now we know that the population of Armorica, long before the supposed 
migration either way could have taken place, was living in a state of inde- 
pendence, and even of turbulence. The Armoricans were almost the heart 
and nerve of that formidable ‘ Bagauderie’ which threatened the safety of the 
Roman government in Gaul almost before the invasions of the Teutons became 
seriously dangerous.” 

Anyone who reads the terrible history of the devastation of Gaul 
in the winter of 40§ will be forced to fix the period of which Mr. 
Wright is here speaking long before that date. But we do not find 
any mention of the Bagaude as in any way formidable before that 
period, except at the time of their first appearance in 286, when, after 
committing fearful ravages in the country of the Aidui, they were, as 
Eutropius assures us, easily? subdued by Maximianus. There is no 
trace of their connection at this period with Armorica, and certainly 
no such connection at this period can be inferred from the statements 
of M. Martin. Therefore when Mr. Wright speaks, as he does, of 
“the great and apparently final assertion of independence . . . of 
the Armoricans, which . . . . occurred in the year 406,” [sic] (if by 
using the word “final” he implies that the Armoricans had made 
previous attempts to recover their independence, ) he asserts more than, 
so far as I can find, he has any historical authority for. 

That Mr. Wright, as he says, by no means agrees in all the con- 
clusions of M. Henri Martin, is not to be wondered, as that writer 
appears to accept as historical the fictions which have been promul- 
gated in this country under the title of bardism. But when he adds 
that in his opinion M. Martin has “shown pretty well the part the 
Armoricans acted in the ‘ Bagauderie;’” we feel compelled to ask 
what M. Martin actually does say on the subject. Now this is what 
M. Martin says. I give the passage in extenso, and request Mr. 
Wright to make what he can of it :— 


“‘ Meanwhile, the Bagaudia became enormously extended, and assumed a 
character wholly distinct from that which had hitherto marked it. It was no 
longer a revolt of the poor, the slaves, and the peasantry against social order, 
but a general rejection of the Roman power and of the — authority by 
every class of society, and by whole cities and provinces. er the departure 
of Constantine for Gaul, Britain had recovered its independence under chiefs 
of the blood and language of the Cymry. Western Gaul followed the 
example of Britain; the provinces of the West, less exhausted, less utterly 
desolated than the rest by the barbarian invaders, expelled the Roman 


7 “+ Levibus preeliis edomiit.” 
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governors, who could only pillage without protecting them,—broke off from 
an empire tottering in every part, and re themselves (says Zosimus) ‘a 
government to suit their own taste.’ Nothing is more obscure than this event, 
important and interesting as it is; no document proceeding from the actors in 
this revolution has come down to us; and its details are utterly unknown. 
We do not even know the extent of the sort of federal republic which shook 
off the yoke of Honorius and of Constantine. Zosimus informs us that it 
embraced ‘the whole of Armorica (’Appopixd¢ diac®) and other Gaulish pro- 
vinces :’ various inferences authorize us in presuming that Aquitania Secunda, 
Lugdunensis Secunda and Tertia, the maritime parts of Belgica Secunda, and 
certain cities of the central provinces, at all events of Lugdunensis Quarta, 
entered into the confederation. Unfortunately this noble effort to preserve 
Gaul was not crowned with success. A young and vigorous republic cannot 
leap forth by such a desperate stroke from the bosom of a society in the 
agonies of death. Some partial successes were obtained against erratic com- 
panies of foreign marauders; but it was impossible to establish a firm govern- 
ment. In the insurgent cities, anarchy succeeded to the imperial counts and 
presidents: the artizans, the peasants, and the slaves, shook off the oppressive 
rule of their masters and of the wealthier classes, and ruled tumultuously in 
their turn, but. without the power of organizing a democracy. The revolution 
established nothing durable, except in a corner of the confederation, and that 
was not a new society; it was on the contrary the return to ancient Gaul, to 
which we owe the preservation of its language and, to a certain extent, of its 
manners and primeval traditions even to our own times, at the extremity of 
Armorica, as it were in an ancestral sanctuary. The island of Britain had 
been much less Romanized than Gaul, and the establishment of large numbers 
of British emigrants on this western point of Armorica, which had itself 
remained the most Gallic district in Gaul, established there an indestructible 
focus of the Celtic race. We shall soon see what events renewed on a much 
larger scale the emigration of Britons to Gaul.” 

M. Martin quotes no other authorities in support of his views than 
those which I have myself referred to, and I cannot help suspecting 
that some of the details of this picture, as is commonly the case with 
French historians, have been supplied by his imagination. But how- 
ever faithful the picture may be, it must be obvious to anyone who 
gives it even a cursory examination that it is very different from the 
picture presented to us by Mr. Wright. For the very gist of that 
gentleman’s argument lay in the assumed independence of Armorica 
at the very time the population of Wales was still under the yoke of 
the Roman empire. Mr. Wright himself must confess, that there are 
no signs of such an independence, I will not say in contemporary 
historians, but even in the representations of M. Henri Martin, to 
which he has himself appealed. 

With regard to the history of Armorica during the former half of 
the fifth century, I can only say that I have not found in the pages of 
M. Martin any facts of importance which were new to me, or any 
which affect the present argument. I may, however, be permitted to 
say, that I have been led into an error by the “ Vicus Dolensis” of 
Gregory of Tours. I had supposed it to be Dol in Brittany, and 
accordingly I stated, in p. 35, that the Britons of Riothimus, after 


* Sic. I am not responsible for the orthography or accentuation. 
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their defeat by the Visigoths, fell back upon Armorica. M. Martin 
identifies it with Bourg-Déols, near Chateauroux, in Berri. I must 
add that he appears to believe Riothimus and his 12,000 men to have 
been bond fide emigrants from Britain. 
W. B. J. 
Univ. Coll., April 5, 1859. 





WELSH AND BRETON LANGUAGES. 
To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


Sir,—In reference to the above interesting subject, I may mention 
the following fact. Some years back there was a wreck on the 
Glamorganshire coast of a Breton vessel, loaded with wheat. The 
lives of the sailors were with difficulty saved by the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring villages. I was present on that occasion. The only 
man on board that vessel who could speak pure French was the 
captain, who died from an injury shortly after being rescued. The 
sailors spoke the Breton language only, and were able to get on very 
tolerably with the Welshmen. I agree with Mr. Williams that a long 
or difficult conversation could not easily be maintained; but, on the 
occasion I have alluded to, all the wants of a sick chamber were 
penpy attended to by means of a “cross fire” of the Breton and 

elsh languages. Apologizing for troubling you at this length, I 
remain, &c., 

Joun W. Nicuoti Carnez, D.C.L. 


Dimland Castle, April 25, 1859. 





PROGRESS OF ARCHZOLOGY. 
To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


Srr,—A short time previously to a late meeting of our Association, 
one of the Members, occupied in collecting objects of antiquity for the 
temporary museum always formed on such occasions, wrote to a 
clergyman, not an archeologist, to request that he would allow the 
ancient head of a cross, lying somewhere about his parish, to be for- 
warded for exhibition to our members. He received the following 
inimitable reply :— 

“ Dear Srr,—Having but little meee for objects of idolatrous worship, 
and still less for those who now re; them with a degree of veneration so 
incompatible with the principles of the Protestant Church of this country, I 
regret that I cannot comply with your request at present.—I remain, &c.’ 
Our friend’s intelligent correspondent is probably strong in ante- 
Christian archeology.—I remain, &c., 

June 1, 1859. CAMBRENSIS. 
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Arrheolagical Bates out Queries. 


Note 44.—Mona anp Monepa.—I was recently asked what were 
the authorities for the usual — of the above appellations to 
Anglesey and the Isle of Man. The following is briefly the result of 
my inquiries on the subject. Tacitus, as is well known, is the chief 
authority for Mona, as the name of what we now call Anglesey. 
Ptolemy also calls it Méva. Pliny (Hist. Nat. iv. 16, § 30) speaks 
of Mona and Menapia, where his commentator, Hardouin, under- 
stands him to apply the former to Anglesey, the latter to Man. On 
the other hand, the passage in Cesar, Bell. Gall. v. 13, and that in 
Pliny, Hist. Nat. ii. 75, § 77, have been interpreted as applying the 
name of Mona to Man, and not to Anglesey. Ptolemy, however, calls 
Man Movdoda. Now I venture to suggest that in one of the ancient 
Celtic dialects of Britain the word mon may have stood for a sea-girt 
rock, or island; and that hence the word Mona becomes applicable to 
each of the islands in question. Can some of our members throw light 
on this rather hazardous suggestion? to which, by the way, I by no 
means attach any undue weight. J. 





Query 86.—River Conwy.—There is a tradition afloat that the 
point of junction of this river with the sea was in ancient times con- 
siderably further to the north than it is at present, and that it even 
extended towards Ynys Seiriol, or Priestholme, as the Norwegian 
navigators termed that little isle. Upon what authority does this 
depend? In what book or MS. is the tradition first alluded to? 
Information upon this point, and upon anything concerning the north- 
eastern and south-western ends of the Menai Strait, and their probable 
changes, is much wanted. The tradition of the Lavan Sands is of 
course well known, what is now required is something independent of 
that. J. 
Q. 87.—RamsEy, SKOMAR, AND SKOKHOLM IsLANDs.—Are there 
any Welsh names existing of these islands? Caldy has the appellation 
of Ynys Pyr, I do not exactly know on what authority; but is there 
any Cymric appellation of immemorial date for the islands above 
mentioned? A PEMBROKESHIRE Man. 

Q. 88.—Can any Member inform me where I am likely to find the 
earliest instance of our Welsh island being called “ Angles-eye?” 
In what document does it occur for the first time? A MEMBER. 

Q. 89.—Earty ArcuEs 1n WateEs.—I should be greatly obliged 
to any architectural member of our Association if he would point out 
to me what he considers to be the earliest existing specimen of a 
circular arch, which among English architects is called a Norman 
arch, in any building within the twelve counties of Wales. He would 
confer an additional favour if he could lead me to the latest example 
of the same kind previous to a.p. 1500. TyRo. 
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PMiscellancons Bautires. 


On THE INTERLACED ORNAMENTATION OF ANCIENT SCULPTURED 
Stongs.—By G. J. Frencu.—tThis is the title of a small book, pri- 
vately printed, in which the author advances the theory that the inter- 
laced work of early sculptured monuments in Wales, Ireland, and 
Scotland, is chiefly derived from an imitation of the basket work, 
known to have been common among the inhabitants from the earliest 
period. It is illustrated with various lithographic views, reduced from 
the works of Mr. Stuart, Mr. Cumming, and others. Without dis- 
cussing the author’s theory, we recommend it to the attention of 
members; they may find in it some new ideas, and many worth 
making a note of. 


SELECTIONS FROM AN ANTIQUARIAN SKETCH-Book.—By. J. E. 
LrE.—One of our most active and valued members has presented us 
with a copy of these interesting memoranda of his archeological tours. 
The a <i creditably printed at Newport-on-Usk—contains 
sketches, foreign as well as domestic, all of antiquarian value. Among 
them, those of Skenfrith and Kentchurch, in Monmouthshire, are not 
the least curious. 


History oF THE ScotcH In France.—This is the title of an 
interesting work which has been compiled by M. Fr. Michel, and is 
about to be published. It details all the operations of the Scotch 
troops, long in pay of the French monarchs, with accounts generally 
of the doings of the more notable Scots in the service of the French 
monarchy. There is room for a similar work, on a much smaller 
scale, on the history of Welshmen in the service both of France and 
of Spain. 


OystERMouTH CHURCH, GLAMORGANSHIRE.— We understand 
that efforts are making to obtain funds for the enlarging and repairing 
of this church. If so, we can only hope that the works will be 
intrusted to some scientific and conscientious architect, in whose hands 
the building will not suffer more damage than these operations 
commonly entail. Complete annihilation, or rebuilding as it is called, 
is not wanted in this case. The addition of a second lateral aisle on 
the south side would suffice. All the windows, doorways, &c., some 
of which are of the thirteenth century, might be worked up over 
again ; and indeed the building might be made architecturally good, 
with a proper exercise of taste and archeological science. It all 
depends on the architect employed. 


LLANEILIAN Cuurcn, DENBIGHSHIRE.—This church, we are in- 
formed, is likely to undergo the process of careful reparation—we 
hope not of restoration. 
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YsTRADGUNLAIs CouRCH, BRECcoNsHIRE.—This church, which has 
been so much altered at former periods, comparatively recent, as to 
retain nothing of its medizval character, is, we hear, going to be either 
enlarged or rebuilt. To this there cannot be much objection, no archi- 
tectural or constructional feature of any value now existing there. 
We hope the early inscribed stones will be put in a position of safety. 


BassaALLteG, MonmovurusHirE.—We have been informed that a 
small isolated chapel, of Perpendicular architecture, standing in Bas- 
salleg church-yard, detached oa the church, has lately been destroyed 
by order of the incumbent, and the owner of the rectorial tithes. We 
regret to hear this, because its destruction appears to us altogether 
unnecessary ; it was a medieval monument, and as such entitled to 
respect. It had been used as a school for some time past. Instances 
of perfectly detached chapels are by no means common; this one 
poo. very well have been preserved, and applied to some suitable 
ecclesiastical purpose. 


THE Henewrt Lisrary.—We learn with great satisfaction that 
all the MSS. of this invaluable library, so called from the ancient 
house where it was first formed and long kept, until its removal to 
Rug by the late Sir Robert Vaughan, has been bequeathed by him 
to W. W. E. Wynne, Esq., M.P., our excellent Vice-President. It 
could not have fallen into more appropriate hands, and we hope that 
its treasures will now be properly examined and described,—for almost 
the first time since being collected. 


Liannor Inscrispep Stones, CAERNARVONSHIRE.—The stones 
in this parish, which were drawn and described in the Archeologia 
Cambrensis, First Series, ii. p. 201, will be remembered by our 
readers. A correspondent informs us that about three years ago these 
stones were buried by the farm tenant more than a yard under the 
ground; and that, at the time of moving them, there was found a 
skeleton which measured more than seven feet in length. Almost 
immediately on its exposure to the air it crumbled into dust; but one 
or two of the vertebree being still hard were preserved by the farmer. 
If this notice meets the eye of the owner of the property, it is to be 
hoped that he will take steps to have these stones exhumed, and pro- 
perly preserved. 


AncIENT BELL or St. Cenzu.—A bell, said to have belonged to 
the church of Llangeneu, in Breconshire, is now in the hands of Mr. 
Kerslake, the eminent bookseller of Bristol. It appears to consist of 
an inner bell of iron, coated with what is called bell-metal. We 
should be glad to know of its being purchased for the museum at 
Swansea, or Caerleon, in the absence of one at Brecon. 
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Reviews. 


Tue Ancient Cornish Drama. By Epwin Nornris, Sec. R.A.S. 
2 vols. 8vo. Oxford: at the University Press. 1859. 


This is another of the great works of the day on Celtic subjects, 
not proceeding from the pen of a Celt, but from that of a Teuton. 
How is this? Are there no learned men among the Celtic tribes? 
Are there no students? Do they not cultivate their own literature, 
their own history, their own antiquities? Surely it is time for them 
to come out with something, and not to let Zeuss, Meyer, Thierry, 
Nash and Norris run off with all the honours of the day. We know, 
indeed, that in Ireland there are many active and sedulous students of 
ancient national literature; we know that in the ranks of our own 
Association there are several men who are preparing to take the field ; 
we have read Mr. Stephens’ Literature of the Kymry, although the 
views of the author have been rectified since he published that inte- 
resting work ; we are aware that Mr. R. Williams is nearly ready with 
his Cornish Dictionary, and that he has had no small share in aiding 
Mr. Norris with the book now before us. Still it is a fact that the 
names of the authors of the great books of the day on Celtic subjects 
are not those of Celts, but of Teutons. 

Owen Pughe, Aneurin Owen, and Prichard ought to have some 
successors among their countrymen. We have indeed a lexicographer 
worthy to wear tbe mantle of the former, and we look with impatience 
for the appearance of his magnum opus, so closely allied to the subject 
of the book now before us. We have had the evidence of a really 
original and acute grammarian, in the Rev. T. J. Hughes’ Essay on 
the Principles and Laws of English and Welsh Syntax. There 
ought to be some one capable of continuing the labours of Aneurin 
Owen among Welsh historical records, and we still hope that such an 
one may appear. At present, however, the accumulated treasures left 
by that profound antiquary are likely to serve only as unacknowledged 
materials for other men’s suction ; and the numerous papers, especially 
the chronicles, which he transcribed or compiled for the Record 
Commission, have been so little valued by those who ought to have 
preserved them, that the present Master of the Rolls cannot tell by 
whom they have been abstracted from the Record Office, nor by 
whom they are now most improperly detained. 

We must profess our belief that such writings as the Gomer of the 
late Archdeacon Williams, or the Grammar of the Rev. J. Williams, 
are not among the great Celtic books of our day. We consider them 
to be among the minor ones, doing very little credit to their authors, 
and no service to Celtic literature: with the exception of these, and 
two or three trifling poetical effusions, Cymric literature is not pro- 
ducing anything very extraordinary in Wales, whatever Celtic litera- 
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ture may be doing in Ireland, Scotland, or Britanny. We hope for 
better things, especially from members of our own body ; and, in the 
meantime, we are thankful for the appearance of such a work as 
Mr. Norris’, and hope that he will continue labours commenced so 
worthily. 

In reviewing this book we must crave our readers’ indulgence if 
we do so somewhat anomalously, somewhat discursively. We do not 
profess to have had the time as yet to study it as thoroughly as its 
great merits demand; the subject is, so to speak, new to us. There 
are not six Welshmen who know anything at all about the Cornish 
language; there is only one who can write in it, the learned author of 
the Cornish Dictionary, now ready for the press. We wish indeed 
that the desire, to bring before the notice of members all important 
archeological books as speedily as possible, had not precipitated us 
into immature criticism; but we cannot help ourselves. Members 
will be naturally desirous to have some account of Mr. Norris’ book, 
and we must give them a sketch of it, though it be brief, scanty, and 
incomplete. 

And we may here be allowed to express the hope that some com- 
petent Irish and Breton scholars will give the world their opinion of 
Mr. Norris’ book. Professor O’Donovan has just put forth the first 
part of a lucid review of Zeuss’ Grammatica Celtica, and we call his 
attention to the Cornish Drama. Did we know more about the 
private studies of our Breton brethren, we would appeal to them to 
give us the light of their own examination of this book. But this is 
all for the future; we can only direct the attention of members to a 
remarkably lucid notice of this book, in which we recognize a pen 
well known in the pages of the Archeologia Cambrensis, which has 
lately appeared in the Saturday Review, one of the ablest journals of 
the times we live in; and we must make them the same recom- 
mendation that we have often before employed, viz., to buy Mr. 
Norris’ book, and read it with the same feelings of satisfaction that its 
novelty and ability have caused ourselves. 

The work consists of two volumes, of 479 and 516 pages respec- 
tively. It begins too abruptly, it ends too quickly, and it bears many 
marks of haste, want of time, and undisturbed leisure. It ought 
to be introduced by a copious body of prolegomena. We want a 
sketch of Cornish history ; we want a Cornish dictionary to precede 
the corpus operis; whereas most of these things are thrown back into 
the Appendix. A second edition will remedy, no doubt, these and 
other defects; and, in the meantime, the only Cornish writer of the 
day will, we trust, have published his long promised work ; we shall 
then see our way more clearly. 

All the first volume, and part of the second, is occupied with the 
text and translation of the three dramas, or mysteries, which Mr. 
Norris has transcribed and edited. The Appendix fills 314 pages of 
the second volume ; and, to the generality of readers, this will prove the 
most interesting portion of the whole. We feel indeed that the subject 
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must be so novel to our readers that we hope to be excused if we 
invert the usual laws of reviewing, and if we turn our attention to 
parts of the Appendix, and other subsidiary matter, before we say 
anything of the text of the dramas themselves. It will be found on 
the whole a more satisfactory way of proceeding; much previous 
explanation is required, in order to appreciate them; and in this, our 
first notice of this remarkable literary work, we shall confine our 
attention to subjects of this nature, reserving the poetical or dramatic 
extracts for a subsequent occasion. 

We will begin by saying that the dramas are three in number,— 
the Origo Mundi, the Passio Domini Nostri, and the Resurrexio 
Domini Nostri. Concerning them let us quote Mr. Norris’ own 
prefatory words,— 


“The three Dramas contained in these volumes constitute the most 
important relic known to exist of the Celtic dialect once spoken in Cornwall. 
They are of greater amount than all the other remains of the language taken 
together ; and the only other Cornish composition left of the same antiquity, 
the poem of Mount Calvary, is barely equal to one-fourth of their extent. it 
will be understood, as a matter of course, that quantity and antiquity are here 
the chief elements of value, and that, apart from some evidence of the 
condition and culture of the Cornish Celts of the fourteen or fifteenth century, 
the term important applies to the language only; in regard to the matter, 
there is — in these Dramas that may not be found in such as have been 

rinted — ish, French, and Latin, under the designation of Mysteries, or 
iracle-plays. 

“The re ah of the Editor in undertaking this work was simply to preserve 
from obscurity and possible destruction the most considerable relic of the 
language, existing in a single manuscript, which had not been consulted for 
perhaps a century, or since the language had ceased to be spoken in the more 
remote districts of the county. But after reading a few lines only, he became 
aware that it would be impossible to produce a text having any pretence to 
correctness, without knowing something of the language; because some letters 
were occasionally doubtful, and the divisions of the words frequently uncertain. 
He was therefore induced to study it by the help of Lhuyd’s Grammar and 
the Vocabulary printed by Pryce, using as his text book J ordan’s ‘Creation’ 
with the En; fish version. Subsequently, by the kindness of the Rev. R. 
Williams of Rhyd croesau, he obtained a copy of the ‘Mount Calvary,’ which 
he had been unable to purchase, although he had eagerly sought for it during 
several months; and it was his rare good fortune, that Mr. Williams had 
collated this copy with the original manuscript in the British Museum, 
correcting the numerous errors which so seriously impair the value of the 
printed edition. 

“In preparing the manuscript for the press, the Editor translated each line 
as he transcribed it ; and finding the result to be better than he anticipated, 
he thought it might add to the interest of the publication to print his version 
opposite the text. He had made the translation like a school exercise, word 
for word, without attending in any way to ~— idiom; and he has printed 
it as he made it, only correcting mistakes of the earlier portions, by the help 
of the increased knowledge acquired as he went on with his work, and altering 
the diction here and there, where it was absolutely necessary to do so, if he 
would be understood. He is aware that many errors are still left, and he 
would wish to ascribe them to the tentative nature of a translation made from 
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an uncultivated and forgotten language, which was to be acquired chiefly from 
faulty versions made by unlearned men, who lived when it was barely a shadow 
of what it had been; some of these errors are corrected in notes commencing 
at page 203 of the second volume. He is afraid that the piecemeal way in 
which he has proceeded will be too visible to Celtic scholars, who will find 
occasionally a want of that precision which ought to be found in a literal 
translation. Not being himself a Celt, nor acquainted with more than the 
rudiments of any other Celtic language, working too at intervals of leisure 
snatched from engrossing occupations, he is conscious of having ventured 
somewhat rashly; he has marked many lines of which his rendering is doubtful, 
and he ought, poe. to have extended the mark of doubt to many others. 
The number of such passages would have been greater if he had not had the 
kind assistance of the Rev. R. Williams. That gentleman has long studied 
the language, and has nearly completed a Cornish Dictionary, which will 
include a comparison of all the Celtic Dialects. Mr. Williams carefully read 
over the proofs as they came from the printer, and made very many important 
corrections, which the Editor has much pleasure in gratefully acknowledging, 
He also wishes here to express his thanks to Th. Aufrecht, Bei, who collated 
every line with the original manuscript, and furnished many valuable sugges- 
tions ; without his conscientious aid this work could not have been completed.” 


Having thus introduced our readers to the nature of the work, and 
to the manner in which the literary labour of its compilation has been 
conducted, we must skip over the whole of the dramas themselves, 
and request them to peruse carefully the following extracts, which we 
are compelled to make at some length from Appendix No. 1, on the 
Remains of Cornish Literature :— 


‘On a subject so little known as Cornish literature, which comprises only 
two or three compositions in an obsolete language, whose existence is forgotten 
by all but a few Celtic scholars, even in the county where it was spoken little 
more than a century ago, the Editor believes that some brief observations will 
be acceptable to the few who may look at the present work. All the monu- 
ments of this obscure literature may be summed up in half a page :—one is, 
A Poem, which we may by courtesy call Epic, entitled Mount Calvary ; the 
oldest copy of this is pretty certainly of the fifteenth century ; it contains 259 
stanzas of eight lines each, in heptasyllabic metre, with alternate rhymes, 
usually continued on the same sounds throughout the stanza. The subject of 
this poem is the Trial and Crucifixion of Christ. Another is the series of 
Dramas contained in these volumes, representing Scriptural subjects from the 
Creation to the Death of Pilate. The oldest MS. of these Dramas is appa- 
rently of the same age as the one just mentioned, and they hardly differ 
perceptibly in language and orthography. The date of the composition of 
these works is nowhere stated, but from the condition of the language, the 
form of the English words introduced into it, and a comparison with an ancient 
Cornish Vocabulary in the British Museum, reproduced in the preceding 

ages, it may be inferred that it cannot be much older than the age of the 
nuscripts; certainly it cannot be assigned to a period earlier than the 
fourteenth century. 

“The next work known is another Drama, called ‘The Creation of the 
World with Noah’s Flood,’ which was written, as stated upon the MSS. 
containing it, ‘on the 12th of August, 1611, by William Jordan.’ This work 
is in several passages an imitation of the Dramas now published, occasionally 
almost a copy; it is written in a language far more corrupt than the other 
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compositions, and is full of English words: the language was evidently breaking 
down, and genuine Celtic was largely giving place to the intrusive Saxon. 
After these writings of some pretension and considerable length, we have two 
versions of the Lord’s Prayer, Commandments, and Belief, one called ancient, 
and the other modern, without any very apparent reason for the distinction, 
two very poor translations of the first chapter of Genesis, a few songs, some 
familiar proverbs, and a short tale. This is all.” 


The author then gives a critical notice of the MSS. in the British 
Museum, and the Bodleian Library, which he used in compiling his 
book, and proceeds to observe,— 


“The work before the Reader comprises nominally three Dramas, each 
named Ordinale, a word used to signify the order of Church service, or the 
service itself, and in this case expressing the sense entertained of the nature 
of the Dramas. All three ostensibly form a trilogy, and at the close of the 
first and second piece the principal personage on the stage at the time calls 
bag the audience to come again ‘to-morrow morning early’ to hear the next 
play. But although we have only three pieces in form, they are four in fact ; 
the third, which should have been called the ‘Resurrection and Ascension,’ 
— interrupted by the ‘ Death of Pilate,’ (R. 1587 to 2360,) the action of 
which is entirely detached. The Editor would perhaps have done better if he 
had printed the Death of Pilate as a separate piece, but the immediate con- 
nection of the first and last divisions did not strike him until the whole was 
in print. 

“The first piece, the Origo Mundi, begins with the Creation, and is con- 
tinued by the Temptation and Fall, the death of Abel, the birth of Seth, the 
death and burial of Adam, the building of the Ark, the Deluge, and the 
Temptation of Abraham. Here the narrative is interrupted, or, in dramatic 
language, the first act closes. The second act begins with the history of Moses, 
and is continued through the Exodus to his death, when we have another 
sei ow The third act commences with the reign of David, and goes on 
to his death and the accession of Solomon, who builds the Temple, and con- 
secrates a bishop to take care of it; the Drama closes by the bishop’s putting 
to death the martyr Maximilla for refusing to abjure her belief in Christ. 
The second Ordinale represents the history of Christ from the Temptation to 
the Crucifixion, without any break in the action, and the subject of the third is 
the Resurrection and Ascension, with the interposition of the Death of Pilate, 
as mentioned before. 

“Tn all this the Editor has seen nothing that may not be found in other 
medizval works of similar purport; and it would not very much surprise him 
if it should be discovered by some adept in medieval lore that these Ordinalia 
were mainly translated, or at least directly imitated, from French or Latin 
originals ; for his acquaintance with this branch of literature is almost wholly 
limited to the works on the subject printed in France and England. All the 
compositions of this nature, the pastime of the middle ages, being founded on 
the same subjects which were known to everybody, could hardly afford matter 
for much variety; the same events were generally represented in the same 
order, and a conventional treatment appertained to each action, which it would 
probably have been deemed sinful to depart from; no doubt any glaring 
deviation from the sacred text, or the then almost equally sacred legend, would 
have been disapproved and discouraged.” 


And further on adds,— 
“In the composition of these Dramas more art has been used in continuing 
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the series of events than we find in the Townley, Chester, and Coven 
Mysteries, the three Collections which have appeared in England, and whic 
are sufficiently well known ; each of these edhetin consisting of twenty or 
thirty pieces of small extent, usually quite detached from each other, without 
any attempt at combination. It is probable that this diverse treatment arose 
from the practice of representing these Mysteries in England in an uncon- 
nected way; each piece being the peculiar province of a separate trade or 
guild, whose members had the honour or profit of constituting the persons of 
the drama, and each guild performing in its own separate locality, in the 
streets of a town or city; whereas the Cornish plays were represented in the 
open country, in extensive amphitheatres cupetialy constructed for the purpose, 
and were attended by large assemblages of spectators who came from con- 
siderable distances, and pitched their tents in and near the place; wt 
the pleasure of a modern racecourse, or great picnic, with what they woul 
consider to be a religious duty. 

“These Dramas are distinguished from the contemporary English Col- 
lections by the simplicity and regularity of the metre in the general dialogue 
of the scene, and by the artificial a: ent adopted whenever the writer 
wished to be more lyrical or operatic, = to distinguish the diction from that 
of ordinary recitation. Two or three verses in a hundred perhaps have four 
syllables only ; but with this exception, the versification is made up wholly of 
seven-syllable lines; this rhythmical simplicity is maintained with barely a 
single exception throughout the 10,000 lines of the composition, and, mono- 
tonous as it appears, it constitutes the raw material out of which the whole 
metrical system is built up; it is never varied with the unaccented or uncounted 
syllables so common in the English Mysteries, which give such a variety to the 
old dialogue, where the verses may be perhaps scanned by feet, rather than by 
counting syllables. Nothing of the kind is seen in the Cornish rhythm; in 
this the number of syllables is adhered to as strictly as in the syllabic rhythm 
of Pope and his imitators. It would seem that no attention was paid to the 
accent: at least the Editor has failed to discover any law which could have 

ted the position of a polys llabic word in a verse. The rhyme, as a 

e, is in the last syllable only, which appears to have been unaccented, as in 
Welsh, when there is more than one syllable in the word ; so that it then forms 
really no rhyme at all in our sense of what rhyme should be: Javaraf and 

naf, in O. 1338, or Yethewon and Crystyon in D. 1110, would no more 
rhyme together than would the words speaking and thinking, or brethren and 
children in English. Luckily the Cornish language had a large proportion of 
gave aaa which enabled the poet to make true rhymes. The versification 
is e up by combinations of such rhymes, so arranged that an agreeable 
variety is maintained, which occasionally rises, in emphatic passages, to what 
must be felt, even now, as a musical recitation; producing the belief that such 
stanzas were sung, or at least declaimed in operatic style, and perhaps accom- 
panied by music.” 


(To be continued. ) 
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